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~ Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 


Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AILIERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all eens Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 


D) United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe ‘ Dealers all Over the United States 3 
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If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COM? ANY IN THE WORLD 





Oe Lahor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
11S Broadway, N. Y. WA. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 


“MMERICA’S LARGEST SURETY COMPANY’ 
hes Soon ee Ul ee © eo 
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The Produc 





Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 








The Fleischmann Co. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘b 





Dunellen New Jersey 





Agents in All Large Cities 














Use Gas 


Lighting 
For( Heating 





Cooking 


“DO IT THE GAS WAY” 





CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY 


441 Penn Square 
READING, - - PA. 






































Do You Drink 


Gibson’s 
or Just Whiskey? 


@ 


Gibson Distilling Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














CHALMERS 
MOTOR CO. 


Detroit, - - Mich. 


3400 R, P. M. 
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Holland-America Line 


REGULAR TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER SERVICE 


TO 





London-Rotterdam 


VIA 


Falmouth 


ALSO REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE 
to Rotterdam from Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Savannah, Cuba, Mexico, New 
Orleans, Quebec and Montreal, and 
from New York to the Dutch East 
Indies. 





FREIGHT AND PASSENGER OFFICES: 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 






































The new orange mark- 
ings on the sides of all 
kegs of 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD 


produce a package that 
ornaments ladder, scaf- 
fold or ground, and that 
pleases the eye of each 
passerby with its bright- 
ness. In addition to 
this, it tells him that a 
reputable paint is being 
employed and that a 
reliable painter is doing 
the painting. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffate Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Jt. Louis 
San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadeiphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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DUTCH BOY 


Wire LEAD t 
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BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS OF 


Maltop Beer 
Acme Ale 


4 


FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











Barber & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Steamship Owners, Agents 
and Brokers 





New York—<Australia and New Zealand 
New York—China and Japan Ports 
New York—South and East Africa 
New York—Havre and Bordeaux 

New York—River Plate 

New York—Rotterdam 

New York—Greece 





Rooms 1023-103! 
17 Battery Place - New York 








UTICA PLIERS 


The Standard of 
Every Union 


Right in Price 
Right in Quality 
Right in Everything 


Have You Seen Our Catalog? 


Made in Utica Only 
“By American 
Workmen”’ 


Utica Drop Forge & 
Tool Co. 


UTICA, : - N. Y. 
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MOF oy A follow where adventure 
beckons. In the great outdoors as at 
home, cleanliness is essential to _— 
and pleasure, and Ivory Soap 
it in persons, clothes, utensi eo 
thing. 
- is so mild that it is delight- 
iered bath and toilet. It Rus 
mi a dirt mover that it makes the 
most badly soiled clothes, dishes and 
cooking utensils sweet end clean. 
No matter what kind of task, Ivory 
does the work with entire oe 
because it includes every desirable — 
ite. 


; ™ ity that any soap can have. It is 
It lathers freely. It rinses ey It is pure. It is free my fon alkali and other harsh 
materials. It is not greasy. It has a pleasant natural odor. It is made of choice 


materials. It floats. And it is so inexpensive that everybody can use it for everything. 


. IVORY SOAP [ sar) 991% PURE 4 
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Here is an Improved Washing Powder 





Improved because it contains naph- 
tha. Naphtha enables this, powder 
to do better and quicker work. The 
name of this improved powder is 


Star Naphtha STAR 
Washing Powder NAPHTHA 


WA 
Ask for it and see for yourself what Baw ? 


an improvement it is. | THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Star Naphtha Washing Powder 5 
The big wax-wrapped package for Cc 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison The second ev of this betes pew Hotel sa 
complete ecember 1 1 construction o 
ae — $2. which will begin immediately. ? 


Two persons - No expenditure will be spared toward making this Hotel 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath a a model of perfect service, affording the most 
One person $2. $2.5 up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 











00 and 
Two persons. 3.00 and 3. bee 
Guesarianien ette Galle modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 


One person v HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 
Two persons 5.00 the finest and most palatial places of its kind in 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location, the world. POPU PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 





























FABRE LINE 


New York to 
Naples and Marseilles 


Also Direct Sailings to 
LISBON 


BARCELONA 
AZORES 


NAPLES 


DUFFY’S PURE MALT NORTH AFRICA 
WHISKEY Passenger, Mail and Express Service 


From Fabre Line Pier, Foot Thirty-first Street 


For Medicinal Use Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Invaluable if taken in JAMES W. ELWELL & CO. 
small doses when a tonic General Agents 


stimulant is indicated. 
17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. BROKERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER OF VESSELS 
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The. Reflections on 
a Good Saw 


are lasting and pleasant. When 
your saw cuts true to the line— 
when it sings through its work, 
rapidly—when its cutting edges 
hold for days and weeks without 
re-fitting—then you realize the 
pleasures of a really good saw. 


Atkins 


Silver Steel 


Saws 


" J are thoroughly good saws. The 
high quality of Silver Steel per- 
mits it to take a uniform hard, 
tough temper. The exclusive process of tempering prevents hard 
and soft spots. It files readily and takes a keen, sharp cutting edge 
and holds it. Taper ground—it runs easiest with least set. 


The easiest running, fastest cutting 
saws in the World 


Our free offer: Upon receipt of ten cents to pay postage, we will forward 
free of charge a splendid nail apron, our 32-page book called ‘‘“SAW SENSE” on 
saws and saw tools and our Time Book with table for figuring wages. 





E.C. ATKINS @ CO., Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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POLICY of living only for 
today and letting the 
future take care of itself is, 

perhaps, all right—while it lasts. 
Butit doesn’t pay rent, buy clothes 
and provide three-squares-a-day 
for your widow and orphans! 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UN DER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 








WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 








Sporting Powders 
Are Game-Getters 


When the dogs are ‘‘on the point” is 
the time the powder must be dependable. 


Du Pont Sporting Powders are com- 
posed of the best materials, expertly 
made and guaranteed by a century-old 
powder-making company. 

; Be sure the powder in your Shells 


and that for hand loading is made by 
Du Pont. 


For descriptive booklets of Sporting 
Powders and Game Loads Recom- 
mended, write to Sporting Powder 
Division, 


Vi E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
\ Ri WILMINGTON 











DE MAND 


NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 
Sharing 
Stamps 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 


Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 


‘‘Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase, They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 


8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


~< 
Hee 3 
127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N.Y. 











“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











WINTON SIX 


OU do not lose your 
Y identity when you 

own a Winton Six. 
We have no monotonously 
repeated “standard” de- 
signs and ‘‘standard” col- 
ors. Wedo not make same- 
looking cars. Instead, we 
give each buyer an un- 
limited choice of designs 
and color harmonies, so 
that per Winton Six is 
visibly your personal pos- 
session wherever and when- 
ever it is seen. 





Write for catalog today 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 








GRAIN ELEVATORS 





30 CHURCH STREET 
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James Stewart & Company, Inc. 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


MANUFACTURING da Contracto ia DREDGING 


DOCK WORKS, ETC. 


NEW YORK 
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THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAL 
SIGN 


The, 


— 


—— 
=~ Chocolates 
The Chocotailia that ast differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F. H. ROBERTS CO. 


Boston, Mass. 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from l enn’a R.R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk of all Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 
Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU ! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 





VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, i family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label fs placed on clothing 
made to your order 














to-Wear 


The above labelis placed on Read 
clo other 


thing, shi overalls an: 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


w 


rd New York 


——-= 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 





Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really delicious they are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers— 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them, 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


a 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS:> 





NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


























1881 SERVICE 1916 


U. S. POWDER CO. 











TERRE HAUTE We Supply Steam 
INDIANA From 
Street Mains 
| Heating 
Power 
GARLOCK 
Branch Offices and Stores in All New York City 





Principai Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - 











aa The New York Steam Co. 
PAC KINGS 280 Madison Ave., New York City 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES 
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TRUE 
TEMPERANCE 


IFFERENT MEN differ in opinion as 
1) to whether or not a man should use 

alcoholic beverages while in the dis- 

charge of his duty. All agree that— 
the application of common sense is a very 
important factor, 


The Bank President is in a wholly differ- 
ent position from the Bank Messenger. Like- 
wise, the railroad President’s duties differ from 
those of the Engineer or Fireman; 








—but all have responsibilities, and it is in 
their careful performance that these men grow 
in public favor. 


When the day’s work is over, there is, however, 
a different situation presented. It is then—in the 
quiet repose of home—that your nerve-weary and 
muscle-fagged mind and body need the assistance of 
a kindly, helpful tonic that will re-construct them 
for another day. 


‘‘ARROW” Beer is a very mild, “good health” 
tonic. It’s brewed from such of Nature’s products 
as are prescribed to re-build work-weary nerves. 





The Barley Ma!t, Curn riakes, ana imported 
Hops used in its brewing are proportioned so as to 
aid digestion, promote better appetite and sounder 
Sleep. 


Drink one bottle of “ARRow” Beer each day— 
It will help you and will develop moderation and 
True Temperance 


ORDER BY MAIL 

















G. B. S. Brewing Co. Baltimore, [l1d. 











@ 
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F, W. HERSEY 
Mgr. Docks and Cargoes 


CapTain J. J. FLEET 
Superintendent 


2161 Broad 

4700 Sunset 
Telephones 4701 “ 

4702 ” 


The Associated 
Operating 
Co. 


BH 
® 


Pier 3, Bush Docks 
FOOT OF 47TH STREET 


“How to File, Set,and Sharpen 
Saws’’ is Fully Told in 
Our Booklet , 


“SAW POINTS” 


We will send 
this, no charge, 
upon request 







w 


Saw Sets, 
Bench Stops, 
Nail Pullers, 
Box Openers 


and other 
products 


w 


CHAS. MORRILL 











104 LAFAYETTE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Laman 8 
Wood Patterns Wood Work TELEPHONE, Main 7463 
Metal Patterns 





' The PATTERN MAN J 


WJARVI 


NEWARK, N. J. 


*Ph: ne 3342 Muiberry 
Benjamin E. Jarvis i113-:15 Mechanic Street 








JAMES E. NELSON CO. 


Contractors 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STORE, OFFICE AND BANK FIXTURES 
SPECIAL CABINET WORK 


7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FACTORY: 
49-59 WAREHAM STREET 























Continental Motor 
Equipment Company 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Motor Car Supplies 





18 Broadway 
5 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogue 








Cesilius Swenson 


Steamship Owner 
and Broker 


Phone 554 Rector 


Equitable Building, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Good Mechanic Can 
Do a Job With Any 
Tool, But— 


—Not so weil 
—not so quickly 
—not so easily 
as he can with‘a good tool 









VW WW wv es tae 


DISSTON SAWS 


are the Saws for a good mechanic be- 
cause a Skilled artisan takes a pride in 
his workand inhistools. It's a satis- 
faction to own and work with a 
DISSTON SAW 





Booklet on Sharpening InstruCtions Free 





Henry Disston @ Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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NEPRO CROWNS 


PLAIN==LACQUERED=—EMBOSSED 





! Decorations 
Fe” ~- SAMPLES +” PRICES + 
NEPRO CORK NEPRO CENTER 


Manufactured Only from 
the Best Grade of Natural 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE NEW PROCESS CORK CO. 


1514 Garden Street, HOBOHEN, N. J. 


Private and Stock 


ON REQUEST 


A Postal will Bring 
Cork. _ a Representative 





Equal to the Highest Grade 
and Far Superior to Lower 
Grades of NATURAL 
CORK with the Cork Taste 
Eliminated. 




















Alice 
Henry 


Lecturer for the 
National Women’s 
Trade Union 
League of America 
Author of “THE TRADE UNION WOMAN” 
( Appleton) 
Formerly Editor of “LIFE AND LABOR” 
Offers Lectures on 
Women, the Workers 
The Girl and Vocational Training 
The Women’s Trade Union League 
Working Women and the Vote 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST 








Address—Care of National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 166 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill- 





All agreements are contingent upon strikes, acci- 
dents, or other delays beyond our control 


SHEA, DONNELLY & GIBERSON COMPANY 


Formerly 


SHEA & DONNELLY COMPANY, Inc. 
AND 


E. F. GIBERSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 
Lynn, Mass. 


Orrices: Lynn, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; Bedford, Ind.; 
New York City, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

















DYNAMITE——*‘PERMISSIBLES” 
BLACK POWDER——SUPPLIES 


o 


EXPLOSIVES We 00 yee mont 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY a . 








NEW YORK 
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Industrial Advantages of Baltimore 








CD 


MANUFACTURER must have facilities for assembling raw material 
at his plant. He must have facilities for getting a finished prod- 
uct on the market, and he must have the MARKET. 


Baltimore furnishes these accessories. 


FiRST—The City has splendid railroad service in all directions. It offers 
transportation facilities by water that are unexcelled. It is a great 
seaport, foreign and coastwise. It also utilizes the great Chesapeake 
Bay and its numerous tributaries, thus connecting with scores of towns 
and landings, penetrating far into Maryland and Virginia. 


SECOND—Baltimore is the natural feeder of its immediate vicinity in all 
directions. It has at home about 700,000 people, for whom it must 
provide; but it has another natural market—that tremendous area 
to the South and Southwest and West. This is Baltimore’s undis- 
puted sphere of industrial and commercial influence. 

THIRD—No Chinese Wall, in the form of excessive freight rates, 
separates the manufacturer from his market. Baltimore enjoys 
lower rates than other cities. 

FOURTH—Manufacturing implements—machinery, apparatus, mechani- 
cal tools actually employed in the manufacture of articles of com- 
merce—are not taxed in Baltimore. 

FiFTH—Insurance rates on manufacturing and mercantile establishments 
in Baltimore are lower relatively than in other cities. 


S1xTH—Power, fuel and light are cheap. Wheels turn more economi- 
cally in Baltimore than anywhere else. 


—From “THE BALTIMORE BOOK,” 

















Industrial Advantages of Baltimore 
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LL BOTTLES that keep coffee and soup 
A hot and beverages cold, and all lunch 

containing such bottles are mot 
Thermos. There are many imitations but 
only one real, genuine Thermos, Reliable 
dealers are proud to show you the 
Thermos trade mark plainly stamped on 
every piece. 

Winner of the Grand Prize at every 
International Exposition. 


kits 





THERMOS 


THE BOTTLE 
Serves You Right—Food or Drink—Hot 
24 Hours Without Fire—Cold 
72 Hours Without Ice. 


F YOU haven’t a 7hermos Lunch Kit when the noon 

whistle blows, you beat it to the nearest restaurant 
and probably find—a crowd, pretty stiff prices, food 
that’s nothing extra, poor service—and maybe a tip is 
necessary. If you bring your own lunch, your coffee is 
at room temperature and tastes flat. Buy a 7hermos 
Lunch Kit! \t’s handsome, lasts for years and is a daily 
pleasure—steaming hot soup or coffee in winter, deli- 
ciously cold milk, or tea, or grape juice on sizzling summer 
days—beverages always just right, tasting ize’ You owe 
yourself a Thermos Lunch Kit for the sake of your 
health and comfort. Prices are modest. See your dealer 
today! When not on the job the Lunch Kit is ideal for 
hunting, fishing, picnics, etc. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
35-37 West 3ist Street, New York 


Fa@tory: Norwich, Conn 





In Canada: Toronto 
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S. F. Bowser 
Company 


FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Inland Steel 
Castings Co. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





1 Se + A TS 
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WATER 
PROOF 





Perches on Top as the Most 
Popular Mill Belting 


Schieren Service has put it there—48 years’ experience in developing Leather Belting 
to the highest standard of excellence. DUXBAK has many points of superiority 
over ordinary leather belting for every use. 


Awarded the Gold Medal of Honor at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


ron lomp 


Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 








haste 


TRADE MARK 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Office” 


30-38 Ferry Street, New York 


Chicago: 128 W. Kinzie Street Boston: 641-643 Atlantic Avenue Philadelphia: 226 N. Third Street 
Petersburg, Va.: 122 Shore Street Pittsburgh: 337 Second Avenue New Orleans: 404 Canal Street 
Denver: 1752 Arapahoe Street Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. Seattle: 305 First Ave. South 


The Texas Chas. A. Schieren Co., Inc., 205 South Market Street, Dallas, Texas 
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Hotel Lexington 








BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














BEACON HILL 
CIGARETTES 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish 
that you will like 


Established 1875 


Sad 


THEY ARE UNION MADE 


M.P.Smith & Sons Co. | | “"“""*** sostox °° 
Contracting Stevedores 


Telephone Broad 3761 


a . THEATRICAI. 
STAGE ATAROWARE 












4 


FULL LINE ) ark 
116 BROAD STREET LOW PRICES V- 


NEW YORK J.R.CLANcCY*: Syracuse. NY: 
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Measuring Lengths and Strengths 


TS of it! The 9-foot locomotive hauling 8,000 oem. 
Then a march of a hundred years and the =- 

105-foot locomotive with a hauling capacity of 

90,000,000 pounds! 


Stir el’s 
Indi Indigo Cloth 


re years 


Overalls, ped and Uniforms 


has been a close traveling companion 
of the railroad in this march of progress. 

In the textile field Stifel’s Indigo sets the stand- 
ard for strength, length of service, and fast color. 
It’s the “‘fabric indestructible” that imitations - 
have never been able to measure up to. 


Railroad men, to help you get the old standby 
railroad garment cloth, we put this trade- 
mark on it for your protec- 
tion. Look for it on the 
back of the cloth, on the 

recisterneD §=-_ inside of the garment. It means 

, ee satisfaction in every square inch of 

oth. 


Cloth manufactured by 


J). L. STIFEL &€ SONS 
Indigo Dyers & Printers. WHEELING, W.VA. 


.260-262 Church Street 

324 Market Street 

31 Bedford Street 

vo Boulevard 

al ‘Telegraph Building 

Saxton Bank Building 
Coca-Cola 
....... 928 Victoria 
....238 Endicott 
14 7 
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Silk Manufacturers 








UNION HILL, EASTON, 
NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA 
WAREROOMS: 

63 Greene Street NEW YORK: CITY 
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Anchor Post ron Works 


GATES, RAILINGS 
WIRE FENCES 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Corsets 














The World’s 
Standard. 
For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout ! The Pfaudler Co. 
, 
$2 to $/0 Manufacturers of 
All Dealers Glass Enameled Steel 
KOPS BROS. Tanks 
Manufacturers 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER $3 NEW YORK 
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Good old 


GUCKENEIMER 


<Since 1857" 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


THE 
Washington Loan and Trust 
Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


































Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,100,000 


Interest paid on all deposits 
3% on time deposits 


2% on check accounts Ny L 


APURE CONDENSED MILE 


TRUSTS OF EVERY CHARACTER ACCEPTED —S ip 











The same courtesy accorded to customers 


wtih teas er eal esseunte Write for Premium List 


Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 


JOHN JOY EDSON - = President 71 Hudson Street - NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Huther Bros. Dado Head Fits Any Saw Rig 


This dado head can be used on any circular saw mandrel, to cut perfect 
grooves, with or across grain,any width. It consists of two outside cutters and 
enough inside cutters to make the desired cut. Sent on approval and may be 
returned if not satisfactory. 
Ten days trial. Our illus- 
trated catalog sent on re- 
quest. 


HUTHER BROS. 
SAW MFG. CO. 


HUTHER BROS. DADO HEAD 1010 University Ave. 
os. 
Pat. Nov. 29, 1993. July 19, 190 ROCHESTER, N. ¥. GROOVES CUT WITH HUTHER DADO HEAD 
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A NEUTRAL FLEET 


Maneuvering within the three (3) mile limit 





Fifty (50) peaceful craft, flying the flag of Service Economy, subject 
to your call. 

Covered barges, steam and hand winch lighters. 

Derricks with a lifting capacity up to 60 tons and carrying capacity 
250 to 700 tons. 

A steam lighter, self-propelled, which carries 300 tons and lifts 25 tons. 

The tug “INTERSTATE,” and others, especially constructed to meet 
the rigors of heavy towing; double crewed, operating day and 








night. 
HARBOR WRECKING SPECIALIZED 
This fleet, well equipped, capably manned and 
bids — — aa73 | directed, offers you service, prompt, reliable Night Calls 
oe coed and assured. A ’phone call and we will be on en 3122 
eee mee the JOB with celerity and dispatch. Plainfield 1843 











Interstate Lighterage and Transportation Co. 














Pier 11, North River NEW YORK 
Haytock Harrisburg 
Cronmeyer Pipe 2“¢ Pipe 
Company Bending Co. 














EASTON, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Homestead Valves 
What are they? 


They are such an article as no USER OF VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
ther STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A Booklet for the Asking 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 
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) PHONE: RECTOR 9588 Pe y, 
% 17 BATTERY PLACE ¥/ 
A, NEW YORK Ry, 7 
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Cut of No. 10, expansion 234 to 334. 
Price $37.50 less discount 
Price of 16 Solid Mandrel by 16ths, to get 


same expansion, list $265.00 less 
discount. 


Our No. 10 expands by 1000ths. 





Money Savers—Time Savers 





The} Western Tool & Mfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 











More than 


400,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 

















H. A. METZ, President 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SOLE LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20-22 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St., Montreal 


317 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 28 Wellington St., Toronto 
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FUNDAMENTAL UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


By Samus, GompPErRs 


because that only is universal which has its roots in the fundamentals 

of life and the experiences and problems of daily work. In the world’s 
development and progress there has been an agency that has brought op- 
portunity into the lives of {millions—universal, misunderstood, inspired by 
highest idealism, untutored and often clumsy in its efforts and methods, 
learning by its efforts to accomplish results—the labor movement. 

The eternal problem with which the labor movement has to cope is 
control of property—to bring property into such relations to human life that 
it shall serve and not injure. The struggle has been long and hard but the 
day is past when the labor movement has to justify its right to be classified 
as a necessary agency with a function to perform in achieving greater freedom 
and justice. Its claim to acceptance as an instrumentality for achieving human 
progress is based upon the nature and the value of the service it renders. It 
was born out of efforts of workers to think out modern phases of that world- 
old universal problem—property. 

Trade unions regard property and the laws of property as human insti- 
tutions, intended for service in the development of individuality, giving each 
a feeling of security and assurance and independence, which mean freedom 
to direct and control his life. 

Private property in its primitive forms was based upon the right of the 
individual to the creations of his own labor. But even _this rudimentary justi- 
fication of the right of ownership was modified by the rights of others which, 
stated conversely, are the duties of the owner. The soil and its products and 
many of the materials upon which labor was expended could not be claimed 


as individual property upon the labor basis. The health and the safety of 
(1037) 


potency service is a term which lures to widest range of thought— 
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fellow human beings involved duties which took precedence over the rights 
of individuals to the enjoyment of the products of their toil. 

In its earliest manifestations a man’s property consisted of things for 
his individual use—his bows, arrows, mortar and plow represented expres- 
sions of his inventive genius to be used to give more complete expression 
to his personality and his efforts to make his environment to serve his will. 
The man with the greatest creative ability and personal resources naturally 
acquired the largest number and the. most valuable articles and commodities 
for use and exchange. Property entered upon its second phase, property for 
power. 

Customis for establishing ownership of property and disposing of it_be- 
came uniform as tribal customs and later formally enacted laws developed. 
When political institutions were in the hands of a narrow group, group inter- 
ests dictated property regulations. Political institutions were used to divert 
to a class the products of the labor of others. Economic domination was the 
basis for political domination, for economic power is more indeterminate, all 
pervading and far more pliant than any other form of power. 

The progress of history has been toward establishing equal opportunity 
for all, for the development and expression of individuality. As the problems 
of rights have been thought out they have had also to be fought out—for back 
of ideals there must be aggressive assertiveness that grows out of conviction. 
New ideals are revolutionizing forces. Sometimes changes have been brought 
about by appeals to reason and ultimately to self-interest, and we call the 
process evolution. Sometimes the wronged classes have had to establish new 
ideals of human rights by sacrificing life and blood, and we call the process 
revolution. Sometimes the oppressed classes have had to maintain their 
rights and compel recognition of responsibility by interposing their economic 
power, and we call it a strike. But whatever the process, whether evolution, 
revolution, or strike, surely though often slowly, the customs and institutions 
of one period have given way to wider ideals and greater opportunity for 
greater numbers. 

The Puritan Revolution was necessary to establish responsible govern- 
ment in England and place instrumentalities of controlin a wider group of 
citizens. In our own country the Declaration of Independence of the Ameri- 
can Colonies not only created a new nation but set forth a new concept of 
human rights, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
Civil War which resulted in the liberation of four million human slaves from 
chattel bondage gave, aye, even a broader meaning to the principle of human 
liberty. 

One king’s head cleared the way for a reasonable attitude indispensable 
for evolutionary progress. The French revolution with Louis XVI at the 
guillotine tore the roots of feudalism loose from their grip on Europe. Progress 
whether evolutionary or revolutionary up to the Nineteenth Century put 
agencies of control into ever widening groups of property owners, until there 
remained ‘disinherited politically as well as economically only those who 
held no property but who worked for others. With the decline of feudalism 
which did impose a degree of responsibility upon the overlord for the well- 
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being of his serfs and villeins and assured them permanence of relations, there 
developed the modern industrial system, under which relations between 
those who worked and those who hired became purely industrial, impersonal, 
regarded by employers as a part of their machinism for profits. 

Under this industrial order employes lost standing as individuals. As 
wage-earners only and as factors in great industrial systems they no longer 
owned the tools of production, they lost even a qualified ownership of land 
or property, they became part of the machinery of production and distribu- 
tion, without permanence of employment or assurance of securing the neces- 
sities for livelihood. Under such conditions there could be no dignity of life 
or service, no opportunity for individuality, no freedom—but the crushing 
irresponsible power of employers threatened to grind the creative energy out 
of one generation only to seize upon the next generation weakened by inherited 
tendencies due to economic oppression until the masses of the nations sank 
to sweatshop standards. Undernourished weaklings who work long hours 
and are denied the right to direct their own lives do not normally have strong, 
resourceful, masterful children. 

Out of their needs, out of their oppression, out of their weakness, wage- 
earners evolved an agency for their protection. They reasoned that if they 
were denied the right to a voice in determining the terms under which they 
worked, they would fold their arms and refuse to work. Human labor power 
is necessary to coordinate the machinery and the processes of production. By 
striking, by withholding labor power, wage-earners can bring employers to 
an appreciation of the value of the human element in production. That 
service, so customary that employers have taken it for granted, is part of a 
human life. When all reason fails, strikes can put better understanding into 
the minds of employers and induce them to a proper regard for employes. 
Thus by the trade unions those who participate in the processes of industry 
have fought and won opportunity to a voice in the management in industry- 
Those who use the tools have a right to say how long, for what returns and 
under what conditions they will use the tools. 

Trade unions are a very potent agency in the terrific struggle for in- 
dustrial freedom which must precede real freedom, freedom for self-direction 
and self-control. 

Men and women can not live during working hours under autocratic 
conditions, and instantly become sons and daughters of freedom as they 
step outside the shop gates. 

The experiences of the habits of the shop are indelibly ground into the 
souls and the minds of the workers. 

Democracy must come in the factory and the shop before it can be real - 
ized in the life of the nation. So long as the factory boss has irresponsible 
power to hire and fire, to dole out the lowest wages for which men and women 
or children can work, his employes have no rights that must be respected, 
no sense of self-respect or dignity, no real freedom. 

Long hours of work, low wages, insanitary conditions of work and waste 
of human labor power affect not only the workers but their home life, their 
children and their children’s children. 
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It is somewhat startling to find cynical disregard for the human element 

in production co-existent with a growing appreciation of the value of human 
life and more sensitive consciences. But these conditions are bound up with 
concepts of property and property rights. Unchallenged control over large 
holdings and capital gives employers power—indeterminate, irresponsible, 
all-pervading power—over the lives of those who work for wages. Only by 
interposing a force which gives a power similar to that of property can wage- 
earners secure recognition of their rights—that force is economic organization. 
Through trade unions they match economic power with economic power and 
their power is the more fundamental. It is control over creative activity. 

Because employes know that trade unions put restrictions upon their 
power and interpose a check upon their plans to appropriate proceeds that 
ought to be paid in wages, employers have concentrated every agency and 
force they could deploy to crush trade unions and to hold workers in subjection. 
Employers oppose and fear the trade union because they know its effective- 
ness. They fight it not only upon the economic fields with economic forces 
but they carry the fight into the political. They tried to establish through the 
courts that trade unions are pernicious organizations and illegal conspiracies ; 
they tried to outlaw the necessary legitimate activities of trade unions; 
they wished to have strikes regarded as illegal; they tried to prevent wage- 
earners on strike from telling their wrongs to fellow wage-earners, asking them 
to make common cause; they have tried to penalize workers for giving in- 
formation that manufacturers do not maintain conditions of work in accord 
with standards established by workers as necessary to protect human life. 
In all their contentions and in all their efforts, employers are trying to maintain 
profits and control over property that gives power. 

Conditions under which human life is exploited and human freedom is 
denied are intolerable not only to the oppressed but to fair-minded, liberty- 
loving men and women. 

As the meaning of the industrial problem has been forced upon the 
attention of an increasing number and finally upon the whole nation when an 
impending strike assumed the proportions of a strike upon all the railroad 
‘ines from coast to coast, the nation woke up to the fact that a revolution was 
in progress—a real revolution, though bloodless. By that revolution a new 
order is coming into being, old standards and old institutions are passing 
and the agencies of power and control will no longer belong exclusively to 
the property-holding classes but will be shared by wage-earners, the wealth- 
producers—the masses. 

As this revolution carries on the work of the American and French 
Revolutions, it will bring the Fourth Estate into equality with those who 
have already secured opportunity to direct and control their lives. It means 
that those who used the tools of production shall have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the processes of industry and in bringing about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the returns from production. It means that all those who contribute 
to the whole process of production—whether materials, managerial 
ability, constructive planning, or discerning resourceful creative labor power 
necessary to execute plans and to manage machinery shall have a representa- 
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tive voice in determining conditions under which they contribute their share 
in production as well as in distribution of the proceeds of production. In 
this new order which is in the birth struggle and has its growth every day, 
Labor will be dignified and rewarded; exploitation will be outlawed and 
brought into disrepute; property will be made to perform its legitimate logical 
functions—use and service to mankind. 

But because they understand the meaning and the purposes of trade 
unions, employers have organized society against them. The problems which 
the trade unions must solve are class problems—problems which grow out of 
the daily lives and work of wage-earners. The trade unions have purpose and 
force because they represent primary demands of the bodies and the spirits 
of men—the demands are expressed in concrete material demands for higher 
wages, shorter workday, better conservation of human life. But, back of 
these material demands are the repressed human desires for bodily comfort, 
human companionship in the home, in social relationship, in dreaming the 
dreams of social justice, in aspiring to the highest ideals of human brother- 
hood. Although I am fully appreciative of the wretchedness and the misery 
out of which the labor movement grows, I do not wish any one to imagine the 
masses, the toilers, do not have their dreams and their visions even though 
they may be inarticulate. 

Whatever is new must establish the justice of its claims before it becomes 
accepted. Because the ideals of trade unions represent intellectual longing 
for knowledge and the desire and the will for freedom, they have a rightful 
place among the moral humanitarian forces that have lifted life to higher, 
clearer heights of thought and action. The textile worker has all the desires 
and the attributes of the mill owner—he differs only in opportunity and means 
for gratification. 

- Class is no surety of genius, ability or wisdom. No man is fit to control 
the lives of his fellows. The trade unions are the agencies through which 
wage-earners are working out their destinies and interposing a check upon 
arbitrary power in industry. 

The spiritual effect of industrial freedom is of incalculable potency in 
determining the moral fiber of the nation. 

It was early in this year that the street car employes of Washington de- 
termined to improve the deplorable conditions of work that prevailed in the 
traction service of the nation’s capital. For months they organized secretly— 
only when the majority of employes had joined the union did they dare to 
meet openly. United they had the rights of free men. The new union estab- 
lished offices in the same building in which were the offices of the American 
Federation of Labor. The company stationed its spies and watchers in and 
around the building to report all employes seen entering or leaving it. The 
men had a legal right to join the union and to consult its officers but the 
company determined to deprive employes who exercised that right of the 
job that meant bread and butter. But demands were presented and strike 
called and won. The right to organize was established. 

One evening I met one of the street carmen entering the building and I 
asked him how things were going. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘“‘the union is a wonderful thing. 
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I feel so free. Just think of it, Mr. Gompers, I am free to enter this building 
when I will, with my head up like a man.” Just think of the indeterminable 
all-pervading power of problems that dictates wages, compels men to work 
from ten to sixteen hours per day and then follows them through the remain- 
ing hours of the day and dictates where they may go and threatens them with 
discharge if they ‘‘agitate” for better conditions. I know what it means to be 
on a strike for a principle; to suffer hunger and to be compelled to ask those 
part of my bones and flesh to suffer with me; to be blacklisted for being a 
union man; hunted and hounded from shop to shop and from town to town; 
denied the opportunity to earn at my trade a livelihood for wife and children. 

The struggle of the trade union movement has been a hard, rough struggle, 
but it is a real struggle for human freedom and free institutions. It has had 
its martyrs, its prisoners, its earnest, fearless, inspired leaders as has every 
movement for political freedom. Its ideals and its needs keep it true to the 
causes of humanity. 

But there are those who for personal gain maintain that property and 
property rights are paramount to human right, who seek to check and to 
suppress the trade union movement. The most recent form of union-destroy- 
ing activity has been to outlaw trade unions by declaring them illegal organi- 
zations under antitrust legislation and to restrict and interfere with the 
legitimate, necessary and normal activities of trade unions through restraining 
orders and injunctions; that forbid workers to do many things all of which 
they have a legal and constitutional right to do. This judicial campaign to 
destroy the trade unions is based upon an extension of the concept of prop- 
erty rights of employers—the theory is that the labor power of wage- 
earners is a commodity or article of commerce which the employer purchases 
in the ‘“open’’ market and, therefore, owns and possesses a property right 
of which he is defrauded, if any one, even the worker himself, attempts to 
deprive him of the benefit of that property and property right. 

But what is this labor power to which employers claim a property right? 
Its nature can not be established by legal precedents or judicial decisions. 

Yet the Massachusetts Supreme Court has been content with such 
investigation. Its nature can be established by examining of what labor 
power consists. Go to the machine shop and watch the machinist at his work. 
The workman bends over a delicate intricate steel mechanism that is lifeless 
and useless until the skilled, intelligent hand of the mechanic gives it purpose 
and direction. The brain and the nerve controlled muscles of the machinist 
furnish the unseen potent human creative activity indispensable to the 
production of the machine. 

Watch the engineer at his throttle—his keen, alert mind and disciplined 
muscles make the mighty engine respond to his bidding. Labor power is 
felt and seen in its result and is intangible. 

Watch the structural iron worker boldly limned against the horizon. 
Intrepid, careless of danger, he slips steel girders into position and fastens 
the rivets to secure the skeleton of the huge structure to be erected. Dizzy 
heights he climbs over swirling waters to build structures, bridging chasms, 
thus to unite the highways of transportation and communication. Is the 
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service that daring climber of the heights renders to society a thing—the 
property of another? Is there any employer with mind so paralyzed by desire 
for profits or a judge cloistered from human life that he could believe the sure 
skill with which the air worker fits together the skeleton structure of steel a 
thing to be owned by another man? 

Human labor power is inseparable from the mind and the body of the 
worker that exercises it. It is spirit of creation born of his experience and his 
skill; it is the coordination of mental and physical power ; it bears the imprint 
of personality. It is the human attribute which produces commodities and 
articles of commerce. However lowly any human worker may be, there is a 
differentiation between him and articles and commodities or property— 
that difference is the mystery we call human life. 

The trade union movement seeks to establish sharply this rational dis- 
tinction between labor power and property. To classify labor power as property 
is physically impossible and logically unsound. Ultimately the trade union 
movement seeks to establish and maintain the sacredness of human life 
and the potentiality of every human being. 

It does not seek to overthrow private property. It regards private prop- 
erty as a necessary agency for securing opportunity for individual inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness, but it wishes to safeguard private property 
for use by preventing the perversion of property as an agency purely for 
exploitation and individual aggrandizement in order to establish an autoeracy, 

The trade union seeks to exalt human life—to demand justice and oppor- 
tunity for all those who furnish creative service to the world. It protects the 
weak and oppressed and destroys the power of the arrogant. It is the great 
human democratizing force. ' 

This is its service to humanity—a universal service that brings a message 
of hope to all. Misery, distress, present injustice are bearable if there is a 
way out to better things—exclude the hope and life is plunged into blackness. 
Trade unionism is that in which wage-earners put their faith. The achieve- 
ments of trade unionism justify their faith. There is no universal service in 
any field of activity which does not uplift all humanity. Service to humanity 
does in a sense further self-interests but only when these are not subversive 
to the welfare of fellow beings and workers. The opportnities for better life 
and greater freedom won by the workers are shared with all other members of 
society. The agency devised by wage-earners—the principle of economic 
organization—is universal in its application and benignant service to all who 
work. The universality of the principle is recently being made more apparent 
by the cleavage separating workers from those who live by the toil of others 
and recognizing the community of interests among all producers—both those 
who work with their minds and hands or with their minds only. This cleavage 
is the basis for the new championship of trade unionism by teachers, actors, 
authors, government employes, etc. It demonstrates that economic organiza- 
tion can perform a service for all workers. 

In the early development of the trade union its function is chiefly pro- 
tective and militant; as it becomes an established social agency its functions 
become constructive. It is based upon elemental power, stronger, more vital 
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than political power. 
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It is an organism next to primitive life forces. 
It is a world-old movement that has led the workers out of slavery into 





serfdom, out of serfdom into legal, physical freedom, and has given that 
freedom a real meaning in political and economic relations of society. 

It is a service that is as wide as the universe and as lasting. It seeks 
to make workers entirely free of legal mortgage which property owners have 
held over their opportunities and their lives. The achievements of the trade 
union movement will go down through the ages with the glory of impersonal 


immortality that has secured opportunity for all of all generations. 





movement of this country. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN JAPAN 


By Bunjr SuzuKI 


The Laborers’ Friendly Society of Japan last year sent two representatives to the United 
States—Messrs. B. Suzuki and S. Yoshimatsu, to learn what they could of the organized labor 
These representatives visited the headquarters of the American 





Federation of Labor and attended the annual convention which was held in San Francisco. 
Mr. Suzuki addressed that convention, telling the delegates of conditions among the workers of 
Japan and efforts to establish a labor movement in that country. 

This year Mr. Suzuki was a fraternal delegate to the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor and expects to attend the Baltimore Convention of the A. F. of L. The 
following letter, which he wrote to President Gompers, contains much of interest to the workers 
of this country and indicates an opportunity that might result in the establishment of international 
relations between the workers of the United States and Japan similar to those that have been 
established with the workers of Mexico and which have demonstrated their benignant influence 


upon diplomatic relations.— Editor. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
October Ninth, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT GOMPERS: I have re- 
cently arrived in San Francisco to attend 
the convention of the California Federation 
of Labor at Eureka as the representative of 
the Yu-Ai-kai—the Laborer’s Friendly So- 
ciety of Japan. It gives me great pleasure 
to tell you that I was most courteously re- 
ceived at the convention. It will afford me 
still greater pleasure to renew the pleasant 
and profitable experience I had at the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in San Francisco last year. 

The experience and knowledge I gained 
during my sojourn in this country last year 
has proved to be a great assistance in further- 
ing the cause of labor in my country. Dur- 
ing the past one year I have been constantly 
traveling in Japan; as the result, the mem- 


bership of the Yu-Ai-kai increased from 
10,000 to 30,000. A year ago we had only 
twenty-one branches of the Yu-Ai-kai; 
today, there are seventy branches. The 
real extent of our success, however, can not 
be amply represented in the number of 
members and branches of the Yu-Ai-kai. 
Its true significance lies in the psychological 
effect which the movement has created upon 
the masses of my country. 

Next year the Yu-Ai-kai enters upon the 
fifth year of its establishment. In April or 
May, next year, the Yu-Ai-kai is to have a 
great convention commemorating the fifth 
anniversary of its inauguration. It is our 
earnest desire to make the occasion most 
impressive, and to utilize it as a means of 
advancing our cause. I have with me a 
formal invitation addressed to you from 
the Yu-Ai-kai, requesting your presence at 
the anniversary. I shall personally present 
this invitation to you upon my arrival at 
Baltimore. In the meantime, I wish to 




















assure you that the acceptance by you of 
this invitation will prove a great encourage- 
ment to our members. 

I am sure that your visit to Japan will 
not only assist in the promotion of the labor 
movement in my country, but will make 
most favorable impressions upon the con- 
servative classes of the Japanese. Your 
statesmanship and constructive views will 
go a long way towards convincing the con- 
servative elements of our officialdom and 
plutocracy that the labor movement is 
nothing to be feared but something which 
must necessarily accompany industrial de- 
velopment and has to be fostered and 
guided in the right direction. At the same 
lime, your encouraging utterances before 
the workers of Japan will be a great stimulus 
to the advancement of the Yu-Ai-kai. 

I have another consideration in my mind 
in extending our invitation to you. There 
are in my country a large number of people 
who really believe that the United States is 
determined to wage war—an aggressive 
war—against Japan, no matter how con- 
ciliatory Japan may be in adjusting the im- 
migration question. They think that 
America’s expanding industry and her in- 
creasing wealth are bound to seek outlet in 
China, where Japanese enterprise may be 
driven to the wall because Japan has but 
limited resources and capital. They be- 
lieve that America is becoming more and 
more imperialistic and will not be satisfied 
simply by enforcing the Monroe Doctrine, 
but will stretch her hands across the seas. 
I hope that you will understand the situa- 
tion. With the question of “preparedness” 
uppermost in American minds and with so 
many of your newspapers holding up my 
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country as a possible enemy before the 
public, it is but natural that many of my 
countrymen should entertain the fear that 
America will, sooner or later, declare war 
upon Japan. To you, who know the real 
situation, this fear on the part of the 
Japanese may seem absurd, but the fear is 
real. You will agree with me that all wars 
come from just such misunderstandings. At 
this critical moment you will do a great 
service to the cause of humanity if you will 
cross the Pacific and bring the message of 
peace and friendship from the masses of your 
country to the masses of my country. I 
want you to assure my countrymen that 
the masses of your country will never be 
beguiled or duped by the “big interests” 
to provoke hostility against my country. 
I feel sure that such a message, conveyed 
by such an influential man as you, will go a 
long way toward alleviating the fear of the 
Japanese. 

I am happy to tell you that a similar 
invitation, which I extended to the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Labor, has unanimously 
been accepted at the Eureka convention. 
Mr. Paul Scharrenberg will be the official 
delegate to visit Japan next year, while a 
number of others will probably accompany 
him. Nothing will disappoint my comrades 
in Japan more keenly than your declination 
of this invitation. Upon my arrival in Balti- 
more, I shall present to you the formal 
invitation and will submit to you the details 
concerning our anniversary celebration, and 
the trip of the delegates. 

In the meantime, I wish to convey to you 
my best regards and highest esteem. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Bunji SuZUKI. 





TRIBUTE TO THE WORKERS 


The noblest men I know on earth 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil, 
Who, backed by no ancestral gifts, 
Hew down the woods and till the soil, 
e And win thereby a prouder name 
Than follows kings’ or warriors’ fame. 


The workingmen, whate’er their task, 
Who carry stone or bear the hod, 
Reveal upon their honest brows 
The royal seal and stamp of God; 
And worthier are their drops of sweat 
Than diamonds on the coronet. 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who build the cities of the plain, 
Who dig the mines and build the ships 
And drive the commerce of the main! 
God bless them, for their toiling hands, 
Have wrought the glory of all lands! 





—Col. R. M. Cochrane. 











PROTOCOL IN THE DRESS AND WAIST 


INDUSTRY 


between the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Manufacturers’ 


[: RESPONSE to a letter asking for information upon a report that an agreement existed 


Association according to which an expert in scientific management would establish stand- 
ards in the trade, the following letter was received. It contains so much valuable information 
in regard to the organization written in such an interesting way that the letter is published for 


the benefit of our readers.— Editor. 


32 UNION SQuarRE, NEw York, N. Y.., 
September 29, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Please pardon 
the delay in my answer to your letter of 
the 15th inst., which was caused by my ab- 
sence from the city on an organization tour. 

The facts with reference to the new agree- 
ment between the Dress and Waist Manu- 
facturers’ Association of this city and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union are briefly these: 

The two organizations entered into a 
collective agreement of the well-known 
“protocol” type on January 18, 1913. After 
three years’ operation under the terms of 
that protocol the workers in the dress and 
waist industry felt the need of a number of 
radical changes in the industry, changes 
providing for wage increases, reductions of 
the hours of work and more efficient methods 
of adjusting disputes among employers and 
workers. Accordingly they formulated a 
series of demands, which under the provi- 
sions of the original protocol, were submitted 
to the standing Board of Arbitration in the 
industry. The board at the time consisted 
of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, Chairman; Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, as representative of the 
employers, and Mr. Robert Bruere as rep- 
resentative of the workers. Mr. Brandeis 
was at about that time nominated as Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, and 
his place was taken by Judge Julian W. 
Mack of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Subsequently Mr. Holt resigned 
and his place was taken by Mr. Charles L. 
Bernheimer, Chairman of the Arbitration 
Committee of the New York Chamber of 
of Commerce. 

This board has since held numerous 
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sessions and has handed down a series of 
decisions on the disputed points, most of 
them favorable to the workers’ contentions. 
These decisions, together with certain volun- 
tary changes agreed upon between the 
parties, constitute the new or revised 
protocol in the dress and waist industry. 
The instrument is not quite complete yet, 
as a few points in dispute still remain un- 
adjusted. When finished the instrument will 
be quite voluminous and elaborate. We 
propose to have it printed, and, of course, 
we shall be glad to send you some copies 
for your files. One of the features of the 
new protocol is the establishment of a 
“Board of Protocol Standards.” I enclose a 
copy. of the protocol provisions with refer- 
ence to the composition and functions of 
the board. 

There are two main reasons for the estab- 
lishment of such a board in the industry. In 
the first place the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion represents only a portion of the em- 
ployers in the industry. The provisions of 
the protocol are therefore not directly bind- 
ing upon the so-called “independent” manu- 
facturers, i. e., manufacturers not members 
of the association. It is obvious that the 
standards of wages, hours, etc., provided 
for in the “protocol” can not be maintained 
unless they are enforced uniformly through- 
out the industry, and the enforcement of 
such standards is one of the main objects 
of the board (the board has jurisdiction 
over the independent manufacturers by 
virtue of a clause to that effect contained in 
the individual agreements between the 
union and such manufacturers). 

Another important function of the board 
is to adjust disputes on piece prices. A 
large part of the workers in the industry 
are paid by the piece and the prices must be 
fixed on every new style, which involves a 

















daily bargaining. It is highly important 
for both sides to evolve some uniform and 
basic system for the determination of such 
piece prices. ‘The Board of Control is 
charged with the duty of evolving a proper 
basis of such adjustments and also with the 
task of settling individual disputes as to 
prices from time to time as they arise. 

The board is not to concern itself with 
introducing methods of greater efficiency 
in the shops. Our union, of course, realizes 
the many dangers to the workers lurking in 
so-called efficiency systems, which often 
mean nothiag but schemes of speeding up 
the work for the sole benefit of the employer 
and is fully on its guard against the intro- 
duction of such systems in the needle in- 
dustries. 

With kindest regards and best of good 
wishes, Fraternally yours, 

BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER, 
President. 


Board of Protocol Standards 


1. Recognizing the difficulties of imposing 
high standards of wages and working con- 
ditions upon members of the Association and 
the difficulty of maintaining such standards 
for the workers in the shops of such members, 
and for the purpose of carrying out the pledge 
of the parties to equalize standards of work- 
ing conditions throughout the industry, 
both organizations do now agree to estab- 
lish a joint board for the establishment and 
enforcement of such standards, to be known 
as the Board of Protocol Standards (as dis- 
tinguished from sanitary standards). 

2. Such board shall be made up of three 
representatives of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, three from the union, and three 
members, representative of the public, who 
shall be acceptable to both parties, and in 
the event of their failure to agree, shall be 
named by the Board of Arbitration. Vacan- 
cies hereaftet occurring shall be filled in like 
manner. 

3. A copy of this agreement and of all 
existing rules and regulations shall be filed 
with said board and the union agrees to 
exhibit to said board the original of every 
individual contract made by it with any 
employer in the dress and waist industry 
and to file with the said board a true copy 
thereof. 

4. The union will make it a condition of 
every such individual contract that the em- 
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ployer will submit to regular inspection of his 
factory and of his books, covering payment 
of wages, by the director or inspectors of 
the Board of Protocol Standards. 

5. The board shall have full power and 
authority to make regular investigations 
into the standards prevailing ia the in- 
dustry and to determine whether or not the 
standards of protocol conditions are being 
enforced within the territory covered by 
the protocol. It shall have the power to 
select an impartial director, an adequate 
inspectorial staff, and shall be authorized 
to make suitable rules and regulations for 
the effective performance of its work. 

6. Should the parties composing the board 
be unable to agree upon a person to act as 
director, the Board of Arbitration is to have 
the power of such selection. 

7. It shall be the duty of the board to 
secure observance of protocol standards in 
the shops in the industry by all lawful and 
legitimate methods. Both parties agree to 
the full extent of their power to cooperate 
in the enforcement of such standards and 
to contribute the same financial and active 
support as has made the work of the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control effective. 

8. The protocol standards over which 
the board shall have jurisdiction are those 
relating to— 

(a) Standards of minimum wages. 

(b) Hours of labor. 

(c) Wages of piece and week workers. 

(d) Holidays. 

(e) Payment for overtime. 

(f) Apprenticeship rules. 

(g) All other standards, except such 
standards of sanitation and safety as are 
committed to the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control. 

9. The board shall have power to 
examine from time to time the payrolls 
and accounts relating thereto of every con- 
cern coming under its jurisdiction. 

10. The board may prescribe a uniform 
pay-roll which, if adopted, shall be furnished 
at cost to all manufacturers through the 
Association. 

The board may also adopt individual pay 
books to be distributed by the union to the 
workers through the shop chairman in each 
shop. 

11. The board shall have full power and 
authority to settle all disputes as to pie c 
and week rates. In order to expedite th 
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hearing of appeals and to prevent undue 
accumulation of cases in dispute, the board 
shall designate a committee to be knowa as 
the Committee on Appeals. Such committee 
shall consist of the two chief clerks or their 
deputies and of the director of the board or 
a person designated by him. 

The functions, powers, duties and pro- 
cedure of the said Committee on Appeals 
shall be the same as hereinabove provided 
for the Committee on Immediate Action 
except that the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee shall be limited to questions involv- 
ing wages, hours and settlement of prices, 
and methods of manufacture. 

12. The board shall have full power and 
authority to make exemptions for week work 
where special exigencies arise. 

13. As hereinbefore provided, the board 
shall have supervision and control of the 
management of the test shop. 

14. The records of the board, including 
completed investigations, shall be open at 
any time to the inspection of either chief 
clerk. The directors, subject to the revision 
of the board, may by general or special 
order determine from time to time when 
any investigation shall be deemed to be 
completed. 
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15. The board shall have power from time 
to time to recommend to the parties for 
consideration by the Conference Board 
new standards or regulations to be estab- 
lished in the industry. 

16. All questions relating to the subject- 
matter of equal distribution of work among 
cutters are referred to the Board of Protocol 
Standards for investigation and regulation, 
with the right of direct appeal by either 
party to the Board of Arbitration, such mat- 
ters to be determined by the Board of Pro- 
tocol Standards at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

17. To provide the necessary expenses 
of the board there shall be imposed the 
following uniform tax: One (1) cent per 
week to be paid by each employe working 
either in an association shop or in a shop 
covered by an independent agreement with 
the union, which tax shall be deducted by 
the employer from the wages of all of his 
factory employes and, together with a like 
amount to be contributed by him, re- 
mitted weekly to the treasurer of the 
board. 

18. The association and the union shall 
meet, in equal payments, any deficit in the 
treasury of the board. 





MINERS ORGANIZE THEIR OWN UNIONS 


By Epwarp L. Doy Le, 
Secretary-Treasurer, District 15, U. M. W. 


Colorado have seen that there is no 

chance for them to protect themselves 
under the industrial plan that was put into 
effect in the mines of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. They have always regarded 
it as a joke and none of them will speak of it 
in a serious manner; they laugh at the 
promises made under it and attend meetings 
in the same way they would go to any gather- 
ing out of curiosity. 

The facts are that the men are joining the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
significant thing about it is that they are 
doing so on their own account. They formed 
groups and after they had enough to warrant 
the organizing of a local, sent word for 
some of the officers to attend the meetings 


Te miners of the southern coal field of 





and decided at such meetings to apply for 
a charter. The first organization was 
formed at Sopris. In four meetings, held a 
week apart, the miners in the neighborhood 
of Ludlow secured a membership of 304 and 
are still increasing their number. Six new 
charters have been applied for since the 26th 
of July, with pr-spects for more in the 
near future. 

In about eight mines, miners of the C. ¥. 
and I. have entered the union; in fact, the 
first to make the break were those near 
Ludlow in what is known as Berwind 
Canon, a place into which no one who was 
thought to be a union man dared to go a 
few years ago, and a week ago last Sunday, 
Lawson and I addressed two large meetings 
in that canon, after which fifty-two miner; 
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made application to join the newly organized 
local union. 

In Bowen (Victor American Fuel Co.) 
the mine guard (Camp Marshal, to be 
polite) attended the open meeting at our 
invitation and was asked to address the 
meeting, and in spite of this, seventy-five 
men of about eighty-six working there, 
joined the union. 

Mr. Welborn, the president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, has been 
visiting the camps of his company and 
speaking to the men, and I am informed by 
the miners that he has told them that the 
company has no objection to their joining 
any union, but that there would be no in- 
crease in wages until January 1, 1918, the 
time the “plan” expires. He also asked for 
complaints, if any, and of late he has been 
given a large number of matters to pass upon. 
In Starkville, the boys say, he gave them 
a book in which the complaints were to be 
written, and there was not room euough in 
it to hold all that were made. 

One miner said that he complained to 
Welborn that the boss had taken him from 
a day job and put him into a mining place 
of such conditions that he referred to it, 
when telling me, as a “Rock Quarry,” 
and that Welborn said that of course the 
boss had a right to place men where he 
thought best. Now in another camp a 
a miner called Welborn’s attention to the 
fact that for nine days he had sought to 
have the company furnish him with rails, 
and asked if Welborn thought that a reason- 
able time to wait for them, to which Wel- 
born replied that he thought it most un- 
reasonable to have to wait that long. Then 
he inquired as to who was pit boss in that 
place (attempting to handle cases and 
does not even know his agents) and upon 
being informed, called for him; although the 
boss was present, he did not respond, and 
after three calls a miner, pointing him out, 
said aloud, “There he is,”’ and when asked 
by Welborn in the presence of the men, if 
he would see that this miner got rails he 
said he would, and it was attended to the 
next day. Now the point is, what may this 
active man expect from that boss for daring 
to bring up the bosses neglect in the presence 
of the president of the company? And in 
light of the answer of Welborn in the other 
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case, the boss will have the backing of the 
company in changing this man, and when 
Welborn appears in that camp again, he 
may ask if this miner is getting along all 
right, and get as an answer from the pit 
boss, “Oh, Mr. Welborn, that young man 
has left the employ of the company, and I 
understand he is employed at such and 
such place,’’ never telling that he was com- 
pelled to quit. 

The same meeting at which this case came 
up, a Slav got up and wanted to know why 
he was compelled to push his cars in and 
out of his place, when formerly they were 
pulled by a mule, and the boss answered 
that three mules had been killed on that run 
and that it was too expensive to keep a 
mule there. This man tells me that he then 
said (in his broken way) “Cost too much 
for mule when he get killed. No cost too 
much for man; Ah, plenty Dago in this 
country, Ah!’ And at this, he said, the 
two ‘representatives’ got up and said that 
this man who just spoke had no complaint; 
that wages and conditions were good now in 
these mines. It is reported that some time 
during that or the next night, an ex- 
plosion occurred on the porch of the houses 
of these two “representatives” and of course 
the inference is left by the press that it 
must have been done by those who were 
complaining and this Slav was called out of 
the mine and kept from nine in the morning 
to seven-thirty in the evening, in a room, and 
examined by detectives with a view of plac- 
ing the blame upon him. Now, regardless 
of whether or not they were justified in sus. 
pecting him, it is only natural that the men 
will take it that he was being taught a 
lesson not to dare to complain against 
conditions. Again there are in that field, 
agents of several detective agencies, and 
would it not be the very thing for them to 
have caused this trouble in order to make a 
case that would assist in their firm being 
retained by the coal company. 

A few men have been discharged for par- 
ticipating in the effort to organize. One of 
those discharged had been first called to 
Denver and told to cease urging men to 
join the union or he would be “fired,” 
but his dismissal was formally based upon 
another reason. 





The labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce 








BRITISH UNION LABOR IN WAR TIME 


By James W, SULLIVAN 





(Continued from last issue.) 


In America, however, the sting of this 
fierce and headlong attack on union labor is 
still doubly felt. The enemies of trade 
unionism in this country made the most of 
the onslaught in the beginning, having the 
start of the one-sided cable dispatches and 
the other usual advantages of employing 
class power over many of the daily news- 
papers. But these enemies have had little 
or nothing to say about the findings of the 
official investigations as to the conditions in 
which the munitions workers have been 
working since the outbreak of the war, and 
it was these very conditions which union 
labor undertook to improve, at first by 
publicity and protest, and later, in cases, by 
notice of resort to measures within their 
own power if no improvement should come. 
Nor was fair account made in the United 
States of Lloyd George’s appearance before 
the 650 delegates of the Trade Union Con- 
gress at Bristol last September. On that 
occasion, as Munitions Minister, Mr. George 
congratulated the trade unionists on their 
loyalty. ‘‘You passed a resolution yester- 
day,” he said, “‘a very significant resolution, 
an epoch-making resolution—a resolution in 
which you pledge yourselves as the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor to assist the 
government as far as possible with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. And I am 
sure you mean it, and I am here on behalf 
of the government to take you at your word. 
The government can lose the war without 
you; they can not win it without you. The 
war has resolved itself into a conflict between 
the mechanics of Germany and Austria on 
the one hand and the mechanics of Great 
Britain and France on the other.” 

The compact ratified at the congress 
between Lloyd George on behalf of the 
government and the trade union representa- 
tives has been lived up to by the unions 
admirably well considering the confusion, 
not to say demoralization, of industry in the 
country and the extreme nervous tension of 
the entire population. What suspensions of 
work have occurred have been over in a 
few days and have usually been in opposi- 
tion to union control. Moreover, whether 
they have not probably all been provoked 
by the oppression or neglect of the employers 
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may be inferred from the official reports on 
the conditions of the wage-workers most 
nearly associated with manufacturing the 
war supplies. 

These reports have been issued by “The 
Health of Munitions Workers Committee,”’ 
appointed by the Minister of Munitions. 
They are ten in number. No. 1 is on 
“Sunday Labor;’ No. 2, “Welfare Super- 
vision; No. 3, “Industrial Canteens;’”’ No. 
4, “Employment of Women;” No. 5, ‘“Hours 
of Work;’ No. 6, “Canteen Construction 
and Equipment;” No. 7, “Industrial Fatigue 
and Its Causes;’’ No. 8, “Special Industrial 
Diseases ;” No. 9, ‘Ventilating and Lighting 
of Munitions Factories and Workshops;”’ 
No. 10, “Sickness and Injury.” 

On the whole, the contents of these reports 
indicate but too plainly that in none of the 
points reported on was British labor being 
properly cared for by the employers. There 
are numerous recommendations for im- 
provement to he made; there are next to 
no commendations for improvements already 
made. While the committee’s purpose was 
ostensibly no more than to lay plans to 
safeguard the health of the workers, the facts 
revealed constitute of themselves an indict- 
ment of the employers as money grabbers 
with little sense of justice or mercy for their 
swarms of overworked employes. 

In order to get at a gist of the committee’s 
report, exact quotations are herewith given. 
The committee was appointed— 

“To consider and advise on questions of industrial 
fatigue, hours of labor, and other matters affecting 
the physical health and physical efficiency of workers 
in munition factories and workshops.” 

As to Sunday labor, the committee, 
reporting that it had been “‘widely adopted,” 
gave among many other facts and opinions 
the following: 

“In this connection account has to be taken not 
only of the hours of labor (overtime, 12-hour shifts, 
8-hour shifts), the environment of the work and 
the physical strain involved, but also the mental 
fatigue or boredom resulting from continuous at- 
tention to work. As one manager put it, it is the 
monotony of the work which kills—the men get 
sick of it. 

“Although, therefore, employers generally are op- 
posed to Sunday work, it has been widely adopted 


(a) on account of heavy demands for output, or 
(b) because employers have been forced into it by 

















a desire of their workpeople to obtain the double, 
or at least increased, pay 

“There are still a number of factories where the 
hours on Sunday are as long as on other days, or 
even longer, as in cases where the transfer from a 
12-hour day shift, to a 12-hour night shift is made 
by working for a "continuous period of 18 hours at 
the change. 

“In response to the request of employers the 
home secretary has issued orders permitting Sunday 
labor by ‘protected’ persons (i. e., women and young 
persons under 18 years of age) in a limited number 
of cases. At the present moment, for the whole 
United Kingdom, there are about 50 orders cover- 
ing women, girls and boys, and also about another 
30 for boys only. 

“The representative of one important firm, how- 
ever, informed the committee that in one of their 
shops where heavy machine work was done by men 
of a good average trade union type they had re- 
cently extended the relief at the week-end and so 
reduced the average weekly hours from 78} to 654. 

“There is undoubtedly some tendency towards a 
reduction or discontinuance of Sunday labor. It is 
becoming increasingly realized that there are limits 
to hours of labor beyond which no commensurate 
output is obtained. Perhaps, inevitably, employers 
started their production of munitions by sprinting 
as if for a short race; whereas it is becoming evident 
that the course will be a long one and that the hours 
of labor must be so organized as to enable the out- 
put to be maintained At a regular level for a lengthy 


“It is stated that many men continue at work 
who, in ordinary times, would be absent on account 
of ill-health. Though a high rate of wages may have 
rendered Sunday labor popular in the first instance, 
the committee are not convinced that this is still 
everywhere the case. 

“The evidence before the committee has led them 
strongly to hold that if the maximum output is to 
be secured and maintained for any length of time, 
a weekly period of rest must be allowed. 

“In conclusion, the committee desire to emphasize 
their conviction that some action must be taken in 
regard to continuous labor and excessive hours of 
work if it is desired to secure and maintain, over a 
long period, the maximum ouptut. To secure any 
large measure of reform it may be necessary to im- 
pose certain restrictions on all controlled establish- 
ments, since competition and other causes frequently 
make it difficult for individual employers to act 
independently of one another.” 


et ewe 


= —— —_ 
“Welfare Supervision” seems an “ironical 

title for such statements as these, in the 

committee’s second report: vad hl od vcd 


The sudden influx of workers in certain districts 
has so overtaxed the housing accommodation that 
houses intended for one family are now occupied 
by several, and the same bed may be used day and 





t. 

“In some districts no local accommodation what- 
ever can be obtained, and workers are therefore 
compelied to travel every morning and evening to 
and from the factory in overcrowded trams and 
trains of which the times of departure and 
atrival may involve waiting, delay, and serious 
loss of time to both employer and workman. Cases 
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have come to the knowledge of the committee 
where workers have to leave home daily before 5 
A. M., and do not return before 10 P. M., thus 
leaving barely six hours for sleep. 

“Again, the provision of facilities for obtaining a 
hot meal at the factory are often inadequate, es- 
pecially for night workers. Frequently the arrange- 
ments made for heating carried food are also wholly 
insufficient. Again, workers who are poorly lodged 
may be unable to obtain appetizing and nourishing 
food to take with them; others living long distances 
from the factory may have little or no time to spare 
for meals, and thus have to rely on what they carry 
with them to sustain them during the day. Vet 
the munition worker, like the soldier, requires good 
rations to enable him to do good work; moreover, 
many of these workers are only boys and girls. 

“Further, in the course of visits to factories the 
committee have frequently found various diffi- 
culties in existence unknown to, or unappreciated 
by, the management. 

“In a few areas there has been a certain amount 
of discontent and unsettlement owing to the fact 
that women workers feel that they have been sum- 
moned before the Munitions Tribunal on grounds 
due generally or particularly to conditions of health 
or physical strain. The welfare supervisor in the 
course of her duties must have cognizance of facts 
bearing on these cases; and the committee are 
satisfied that substantial advantage would be 
gained if no woman’s case were brought by an em- 
ployer except after consultation with the welfare 
supervisor; for they believe that the result of such 
consultation would be that cases for the tribunal 
would be very substantially reduced in number, 
and in this way many possible sources of friction 
and misunderstanding would be avoided.” 


That at least 25 per cent of the employes 
in “almost all large works” are ill-fed is 
“sufficient to account in a large degree for 
such inefficiency as exists” is one of the 
findings of the Committee in Report No. 3, 

n ‘Industrial Canteens.”’ Otherwise this 
report is highly interesting in its dicta as to 
the kinds of food needed by the shop worker, 
no doubt the latest opinions of Britain’s 
medical men on the subject: 


“The human body calls for a constant supply of 
food—first for its growth, for the building up of its 
tissues and for repair, and secondly as fuel for the 
production of heat and energy. Both requirements 
are indispensable, and from the necessity for these 
there is no escape. Though no hard and fast line of 
division can be drawn, it may be said that certain 
kinds of food which are relatively rich in protein 
and mineral matter (meat, theese, milk, herrings, 
dried peas, beans, bread, oatmeal, flour) contribute 
both to the formation of the body and its repair and 
supply it with fuel for the production of heat and 
energy; other kinds, such as fat (lard, butter, drip- 
ping, margarine), sugar, sago and tapioca, afford 
an abundant supply of fuel but can not maintain 
growth and reparr. Still other kinds of foods (fresh 
fruits, green vegetables) contain a small proportion 
of nutriment but ensure the provision of the body 
with certain important principles conducive to good 
health. The constituent parts of a dietary are im 
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portant if the highest value is to be obtained, but 
speaking generally, fresh digestible and appetizing 
food is more important than chemical composition 
or proportion. It will be understood that digestibility 
is dependent partly upon the food itself being of a 
nature which is easily digestible and partly upon 
the organs of digestion being healthy and in good 
working order. Further, it should be noted thata 
variety of factors affect the relative value of food to 
the individual consuming it. For instance, there is 
the nature of the employment, whether sedentary 
or active, and the amount of energy called for. 
With increase of work there must be proportionate 
increase in quantity and in nutritive value of the 
food eaten. Ill-paid laborers and others whose food 
amounts only to a bare minimum can not either put 
forth the same energy or work at the same speed as 
a well-nourished man. The man who has to work 
hard, long or rapidly needs a proportionately ample 
food supply, composed of highly nutritive ingre- 
dients to withstand the strain. Age, sex, weight 
and constitution likewise exert influence. Women 
require on an average about four-fifths of the food 
supply of a man, and an adolescent about seven 
tenths. Season and climate also affect the question. 
Lastly, the predisposing influence upon the alcoholic 
habit of malnutrition, bad feeding, and long periods 
of work without refreshment should be borne in 
mind. There can be no doubt that ‘industrial 
Ss is in part due to the lack of cheap good 
fe 


“What then, in general terms, is the necessary 
dietary for a worker? Broadly, the answer is a 
dietary containing a sufficient proportion and 
quantity of nutritive material, suitably mixed, 
which is easily digestible, appetizing and obtain- 
able at a reasonable cost. 

“At present the difficulties of securing adequate 
food are increased owing to the prevalence of night 
labor and the large number of men and women who 
have to travel a considerable distance to their 
work. 

“In almost all large works the committee find 
that there is a body of men or women (averaging 
at least 25 per cent) who in the interest of physical 
health and vigor need canteen provision at the fac- 
tory. They are convinced that this group of ill-fed 
workers accounts in a large degree for such in- 
efficiency as exists, and that its energy and output 
is reduced in the absence of suitable feeding arrange- 
ments.” 


Report No. 4 tells of seventy-five women 
in a single force employed on a fourteen- 
hour stretch, walking a mile to a mile and 
a half to the works, and many of them getting 
less than seven hours sleep a day. The 
twelve-hour shift seems to be common 
throughout the country in the war works. 
The ‘Employment of Women” report (No. 
4) gives a key as to what the workday and 
working conditions might continue to be 
for men and women alike in the absence of 
the trade unions. Following. are typical 
passages: ; 


“The engagement of women in the manufacture 
of munitions presents many features of outstanding 
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interest. Probably the most striking is the universal 
character of their response to the country’s call for 
their help; but of equal social and industrial signifi- 
cance is the extension of the employment of married 
women, the extension of the employment of young 
girls, and the revival of the employment of women at 
night. The munition workers of today include dress- 
makers, laundry workers, textile workers, domestic 
servants, clerical workers, shop assistants, university 
and art students, women and girls of every social 
grade and of no previous wage-earning experience; 
also, in large numbers, wives and widows of soldiers, 
many married women who had retired altogether 
from industrial life, and many again who had never 
entered it. In the character of the response lies 
largely the secret of its industrial success, which is 
remarkable. The fact that women and girls of all 
types and ages have pressed and are pressing into 
industry shows a spirit of patriotism which is as 
finely maintained as it was quickly shown. Conditions 
of work are accepted without question and without 
complaint which, immediately detrimental to out- 
put, would, if continued, be ultimately disastrous 
to health. It is for the nation to safeguard the de- 
votion of its workers by its foresight and watchful- 
ness lest irreparable harm be done to body and mind 
both in this generation and the next. 

“The imperative necessity of war has revived, 
after almost a century of disuse, the night employ- 
ment of women in factories. 

“It has been stated by some managers and fore- 
men that the last few hours of a twelve-hour night 
shift yield little output. This greater influence of 
fatigue at night is partly due to the fact that the 
hours between 3 A. M. and 6. A M., and 4 A. M. 
and 7 A. M. coincide with the period when, apart 
from industrial fatigue, vitality is low, and partly 
to the fact that night workers lack the stimulus 
of a satisfactory meal. There seems little appetite 
for the meal which occurs between 1 A. M. and 
3 A. M., and it is often of a most unsatisfactory 
character. In one factory visited at night the 
manager stated that fatigue prevented many of 
the women from making the effort to go from their 
work to the mess room though in itself the room was 
attractive. In another, visited also at night, several 
women were lying, during the meal hour, beside 
their piles of heaped-up work; while others, later, 
were asleep beside their machines, facts which bear 
additional witness to the relative failure of these 
hours. A few women of rare physique withstand 
the strain sufficiently to maintain a reasonable 
output, but the flagging effort of the majority is 
not only unproductive, at the moment it has its 
influence also upon subsequent output, which suffers 
as in a vicious circle. The committee are satisfied, 
therefore, on the facts before them that the em- 
ployment of women at night calls for particular 
care and supervision, and that adequate pauses for 
rest and meals are indispensable. 

“Where home conditions are bad, as they fre- 
quently are, where a iong working day is aggravated 
by long hours of traveling, and where, in addition, 
housing accommodation is inadequate, family life 
is defaced beyond recognition. If the home is to 
be preserved from such processes of destruction, 
greatly improved conditions of transit and housing 
must be secured as well as the best possible hours of 
work by night and day. It is far from uncommon 
now to find some two or three hours spent on the 














journey each way, generally under the fatiguing con- 
ditions of an over-crowded train or tram, often 
with long waits, and a severe struggle before 
even standing room can be obtained. The super- 
intendent of a factory situated in a congested dis- 
trict stated that the women constantly arrive with 
their clothes torn in the struggle for a tram, the 
satchel in which they bring their tea being sometimes 
torn away. The workers were of an exceptionally 
refined type, to whom such rough handling would 
be altogether unfamiliar, but they bore these condi- 
tions with cheerful resolution. Tribute is constantly 
paid by foremen and managers to a similar spirit; 
they tell of workers readily working overtime in 
the knowledge that their action means the loss of 
the last tram and a four or five mile walk at mid- 
night. Often far from offering a rest from the fatigue 
of the day, the home conditions offer but fresh 
aggravation. A day begun at 4 or even 3.30 A. M., 
for work at 6 A. M., followed by 14 hours in the 
factory, and another two or two and a half hours 
on the journey back, may end at 10 or 10.30 P. M., 
in a home or lodging where the prevailing degree of 
over-crowding precludes all possibility of com- 
fortable rest. Beds are never empty and rooms are 
never aired, for in a badly crowded district, the 
beds, like the occupants, are organized in day and 
night shifts. In such conditions of confusion, 
pressure and overcrowding, home can have no 
existence. 

“A recent inquiry made for the committee into 
the conditions of employment of 75 women em- 
ployed from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M., showed that though 
most of the workers lived within a mile or a mile 
and a half of the factory none of them got more 
than about seven and a half hours’ sleep and many 
of them less than seven hours. The majority rose 
before 5 A. M. Of the 75 workers only 19 were 
over 21 years of age, and many were between 16 
and 18. Such facts illustrate the domestic side of 
the problem which the committee have had to con- 
sider. They serve to demonstrate both the need for 
improved facilities in housing and in transit and 
the need for limitation of the periods of employ- 
ment. 

“The three systems of employment most com- 
monly adopted for women in munition works are as 
follows: one shift of 13-14 hours (the overtime 
system); two shifts of twelve hours; and three 
shifts of eight hours. 

“Of these the system of eight-hour shifts appears 
to yield the best results in the long run. The strain 
of night work, indeed, strain generally, is sensibly 
diminished, greater vigor of work is maintained 
throughout the shift, less time is lost by unpunctu- 
ality or illness, and there is less liability to accident. 
More hours of actual work are available out of the 
twenty-four, and in the eight hour shift each hour 
has a sustained value in contrast to the diminishing 
value of the later hours in a twelve-hour shift. When 
the shift changes over weekly the night shift, which 
is the most trying, recurs every third instead of 
every other week, and, partly for this reason, a class 
of labor is attracted which would otherwise be 
unrecruited. 

The flagging output which appears to characterize 
the last hours of a twelve-hour night shift seems 
similarly characteristic of the last hours of over- 
time during the day. The disadvantages of an 
overtime system are being increasingly recognized 
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The recognition has been forced 
upon some by the resultant fatigue, illness and bad 
timekeeping of the workers; to others it has come 
by some accidental shortening of the day, which has 
shown that the loss of hours has carried with it no 


by employers. 


diminution in output. One large munition firm, 
finding bad results from overtime, changed to a 
system of two twelve-hour shifts. The firm now 
believe that these hours also are too long for women, 
and they are endeavoring to collect a sufficient 
number of workers for three eight-hour shifts. 
Another munition firm which has employed some 
women from 8.15 A. M. to 8 P. M., and some on 
eight-hour shifts has decided that the longer hours 
exhaust the women without any corresponding 
value in output. It isnow proposed to employ these 
workers on two shifts of 7.30 P. M. to 6.30 A. M. 
(with 144 hours for meals) and 8.15 A. M. to 6.30 
P. M. (with 14 hours for meals). Again, several 
employers of different kinds who, accustomed to 
work their women from 8 to 8, were forced by light- 
ing regulations and other causes to stop at 6, 
found the output undiminished. While an army 
clothing factory well experienced in times of pres- 
sure, was satisfied that no increased output would 
be secured by an extension of its normal day of 8 to 
9, yielding eight and a half hours’ actual work. The 
management, convinced by old experience, that 
any extension of these daily hours only exhausted 
the workers, secured their increased output by ex- 
tending the Saturday hours to the level of the other 
days. In all these circumstances the committer 
recommend the adoption of the three-shifts system, 
without overtime, wherever a sufficient supply of 
labor is available. 

“Pauses, well distributed and adapted in length 
to the needs of women workers, are of the highest 
value in averting breakdown and in giving an im- 
petus to output. ‘The factory acts permit in textile 
factories a maximum of four and a half hours con- 
tinuous work; in non-textile the limit is five, but 
many managers believe that four hours is the 
longest period during which a woman can maintain 
continuous work at full vigor. Witliin this period a 
pause of ten minutes has been found to give excellent 
results, and where the spell is continued for five hours 
some such pause should certainly be made for a cup 
of tea or cocoa. It is particularly valuable in the 
morning spell in those numerous cases where break- 
fast has been hurried or omitted altogether, and 
also in filling factories where some of the high ex- 
plosives seem to create a special feeling of hunger. 
Here there is the added reason that a well-fed 
person is the better able to resist the influence of 
poisonous materials. 

“Serious accidents and injuries to health have 
been caused in factories in the past by the excessive 
carrying of weights, and it is trusted that employers 
will give this matter their most earnest considera- 
tion. 

“The committee have watched, in several fac- 
tories, a steady stream of workers bringing to the 
nurse troubles of many kinds; sometimes a. girl 
who has just fainted, or a girl whose feet are badly 
swollen by long standing; or hands have been in- 
jured, or eyes struck by a splinter of steel; or there 
is a burn from some boiling splashing liquid or 
from some explosion in the danger area.” 


The ‘Hours of Work”’ report (No. 5) will 
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make the reader stare and wonder. Can it 
be that the gross misrepresentations of 
British labor could produce in America the 
impression that the slacker and loafer pre- 
dominated among the munitions workers 
while the facts are what they are? The 
reading of this report before any, gathering 
of American workingmen would make an 
impression never to be forgotten. Our 
space permits only a few extracts from the 
committee’s pages. The committee con- 
sidered it “‘most important that the ordinary 
factory holidays should not be interfered 
with,” yet the authorities have asked, and 
the workers have consented, that work 
should go on through all the holidays. Here 
are some of the committee’s paragraphs on 
excessive hours of work: 


“At one time cases of men working as much as 
90 hours per week were common; more recently 
there has been a tendency to reduce hours, but 
even so weekly totals of 70 to 80 hours are still 
frequent. Some overtime amongst this class is, no 
doubt, inevitable, but the committee are satisfied 
that hours such as these can not be worked with 
impunity, and they most strongly urge that every 
effort should be made either by ‘dilution’ of labor 
or otherwise, to extend the shift system to this 
branch of the industry as rapidly as possible. 

“The objections to overtime may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

(1) It is liable to impose too severe a strain on 
the workers. Many witnesses assert that while 
for an emergency overtime is effective, after a 
period the rate of production tends to decrease and 
the extra hours to produce little or no additional 
output. Moreover, the quality of the output may 
be adversely affected during the whole period of 
work and not only during the hours of overtime. 

“(2) It frequently results in a large amount of 
_ lost time. In part this is to be attributed to the 
workers becoming exhausted and taking a rest, and 
also to sickness, noticeable chiefly amongst the 
older men and those of weak constitution. 

“(3) It imposes a very serious strain upon the 
management, the executive staff, and the foremen, 
both on account of the actual length of the hours 
worked and the increased worry and anxiety to 
maintain output and quality of work. These men 
can not take days off duty like the ordinary workers. 

“(4) It is liable to curtail unduly the period of 
rest and sleep available for those who have to travel 
long distances to and from their work, a matter of 
special importance in the case of young persons. 

“(5) The fatigue entailed increases the tempta- 
tion to men to indulge in the consumption of al- 
cohol; they are too tired to eat, and seek a stimu- 
lant. ° 
“It seems self-evident that men can not work 
continuously for fifteen hours a day with good 
effect, more particularly when, as is often the case 
at the present time, there has to be added to the 
day’s labor a journey of an hour or more to and 
from the works. } 

“One large employer, who is also engaged in or- 
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ganizing some of the national factories, expressed 
the view that a 65-hour week averaged over a 
period of time, with a maximum of 80 hoyrs in 
any one week, was as much as men ought to be asked 
to work. 

“The practice prevailing in certain districts of 
working from Friday morning, all through Friday 
night and until noon on Saturday, should be dis- 
continued.” 

“Women workers are employed sometimes on 
twelve-hour and sometimes on eight-hour shifts 
but the latter arrangement is becoming, the com- 
mittee are glad to note, increasingly common. The 
strain of the twelve-hour night shift for women is 
considerable, even where workers are provided with 
seats, and the committee consider that the system 
should be abandoned wherever local difficulties of 
labor supply, housing, and transit can be overcome, 
and in no case should the hours worked at night 
exceed 60 per week. Whatever system of shifts is 
adopted, girls under 18 should not be employed on 
a night shift unless the need is urgent and the 
supply of women workers is insufficient. In such 
cases the employment should be restricted to girls 
over 16 years of age, carefully selected for the work. 

“The committee consider it most important that 
the ordinary factory holidays should not be inter- 
fered with. They afford a definite break in a long 
period of strain, and a favorable opportunity for 
recuperation. This opportunity could be used to 
fuller advantage if adequate traveling accommoda- 
tion and railway facilities were provided for con- 
veying large numbers of workers to convenient 
health resorts and holiday centers.” 


Report No. 6, “Canteen Construction and 
Equipment,” with diagrams and a list of 
the outfit of a model “canteen” (eating 
place), prepared on “‘the advice of a number 
of authorities’ does not mention that the 
model has anywhere been adopted. It isa 
pretty affair on paper. 

“Industrial Fatigue and Its Causes,” 
(No. 7) will be read sympathetically by the 
people who gain their livelihood by the 
sweat of their brow, the ache of their back, 
and the stiffness of their limbs. It tells the 
tired man why he is tired, how to efficiency 
himself healthfully, how employers “have 
disobeyed physiological law in the supposed 
interests of gain’’-by working their employes 
twenty-four hours a day, why the true sign 
of fatigue is diminished capacity, and why 
the eight-hour day gives the highest output 
and maintains the best health. This seventh 
report is replete with wisdom. It is to be 
regretted it can not be given here im full. 
Some paragraphs: 

“Fatigue is the sum of the results of activity 
which show themselves in a diminished capacity 
for doing work. 

“In ordinary language fatigue is generally asso- 


ciated with familiar bodily sensations, and these 
sensations are often taken to be its measure. It is 




















. 


ol vital importance for the proper study of industrial 
fatigue, however, to recognize not only that bodily 
sensations are a fallacious guide to the true state 
of fatigue which may be present, and a wholly 
inadequate measure of it, but also that fatigue in its 
true meaning advances progressively, and must be 
measurable at any stage by a diminished capacity 
for work, before its signs appear plainly, or at all, 
in sensation. 

“In the tired man the symptoms of fatigue are 
referred to the muscles; they ache, or they may 
appear to ‘give way under him,’ but in reality the 
most severe bodily activity fails to produce any 
close approach to complete fatigue of the muscles. 
The fatigue is fatigue of the nervous system, though 
in sensation its effects may be referred to the muscles 
themselves. 

“The problems then of industrial fatigue are 
primarily and almost wholly problems of fatigue 
in the nervous system and of its direct and indirect 
effects. 

“The problem of scientific industrial manage- 
ment, dealing as it must with the human machine, 
is fundamentally a problem in industrial fatigue. 
The rhythms of industrial conditions, given by the 
hours of labor, the pace of machinery or that of 
fellow-workers, or otherwise, are imposed upon the 
acting bodily mechanisms from outside. If these 
are faster than the natural rhythms, they must give 
accumulated fatigue, and cause an increasing debit, 
shown in a diminished capacity for work. It is, there- 
fore, the problem of scientific management to dis- 
cover in the interests of output and of the maintained 
health of the workers what are the ‘maximal effi- 
ciency rhythms’ for the various faculties of the 
human machine. These must be determined by the 
organized collection of experience or by direct 
experiment. They must be separately determined, 
moreover, not only for the performance of relatively 
simple muscular movements, all of which depend 
on the action of ‘lower’ nervous centres, but also 
for the ‘higher’ coordinating centres, and for both 
of these the natural rhythms must be studied for 
the best arrangement of short spells, and again for 
that of the hours of shifts, of the periods of sleep, 
and, at the last point of the scale, of holidays. 

“For work in which severe muscular effort is re- 
quired it seems probable that the maximum output 
over the day’s work and the best conditions for the 
workers’ comfort and maintained health will be 
secured by giving short spells of strenuous activity 
broken by longer spells of rest. 

“Monotonous work—and much industrial work 
is monotonous—offers some special problems. It 
has been seen that uniformily repeated acts tend 
to become in a sense ‘automatic’ and that the nerve 
centres concerned become less liable to fatigue— 
the time ratio of necessary rest to action is dimin- 
ished. But when monotonous series are repeated 
fatigue may appear in what may be called the 
psychical field, and a sense of ‘monotony’ may 
diminish the capacity for work. 

“Without obvious sign and without his knowing 
it himself, a man’s capacity for work may diminish 
owing to his unrecognized fatigue. His time beyond 
a certain point then begins to be uneconomically 
spent and it is for scientific management to deter- 
mine this point, and to determine further the 
arrangement of periods of rest in relation to spells 
of work that will give the best development 
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over the day and the year of the worker’s capacity. 
Second, the results of fatigue which advances 
beyond physiological limits (‘overstrain’) not only 
reduce capacity at the moment, but do damage of 
a more permanent kind which will affect capacity for 
periods far beyond the next normal period of rest. 
It will plainly be uneconomical to allow this damage 
to be done. 

“The true sign of fatigue is diminished capacity, 
and it follows from what has been said that measure- 
ment of output in work will give the most direct 
test of fatigue. 

“It is not surprising that where employers, fol- 
lowing tradition rather than experiment, have dis- 
obeyed physiological law in the supposed interests 
of gain—and for a century this has been almost 
universal—the workers have, themselves, fallen very 
commonly into a tradition of working below their 
best during their spells of labor. In so far as hours 
of work in excess of those suitable for maximal 
efficiency have been imposed during the last two or 
three generations of modern industry upon the 
workers a tradition of slowed labor must, necessarily, 
have arisen, probably in large part automatically, 
as a kind of physiological self-protection. Without 
some conscious or unconscious slackening of effort 
indeed during working hours of improper length 
in the past, the output might have been even more 
unfavorable than we know it to have been for the 
hours of work consumed. 

“It has happened, moreover, that, rightly or 
wrongly, a suspicion has grown up among workers 
that any device for increasing output will be used 
for the profit of the employer rather than for the 
increased health and comfort of the workers. It 
would be out of place here to touch on the economic 
and social problems which arise in this connection, 
but until such solutions are found for them as will 
bring a hearty cooperation between employers and 
employed, in the task of finding the optimum con- 
ditions of work for the benefit of both, there will be 
no certain prospect of determining the true physio- 
logical methods for getting the best results in modern 
industrial occupations. 

“The committee believe that in the present time 
of crisis patriotic incentive has done much to abolish 
customary reduction of effort among munition 
workers, but it is of great importance to note that a 
special and strenuous voluntary effort in labor, if it 
be maintained under a badly arranged time-table 
of work and rest, does not necessarily bring in- 
creased output over a long period, however praise- 
worthy the intention of effort may be. Under wrong 
conditions of work with excessive overtime, it is 
to be expected, indeed, that some deliberate ‘slack- 
ing’ of the workers might actually give an improve- 
ment of output over a period of some length by 
sparing wasteful fatigue, just as the ‘nursing’ of a 
boat-crew over part of a long course may improve 
their performance. It can not in such circumstances, 
be said that a workman so restraining himself, 
consciously or unconsciously, is doing more to 
damage the output on the whole than the em- 
ployer who has arranged over-long hours of work 
on the baseless assumption that long hours mean 
high output. 

“In a specific instance before the committee, a 
group of five male voluntary Sunday workers in a 
certain munitions factory were able in eight hours 
(or seven hours free of meals) to exceed the average 
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day’s output of eight week-day men, who work 
fourteen hours (or twelve and a half hours, free of 
meals). These five men worked, no doubt, at a 
‘sprint,’ which could not, perhaps, have been main- 
tained daily. But there can be little doubt that 
they could repeat their eight hours’ effort on, say, 
four days in a week; and, if so, the startling result 
follows that they could do in those four days rather 
more than the whole week’s work of an equal set of 
men adopting the other system of hours. 

“An important and early sign of fatigue in the 
nervous centres is a want of coordination and 
failure in the power of concentration. This may not 
be subjectively realized, but may be shown ob- 
jectively in an increased frequency of trifling acci- 
dents. The accidents are due to momentary loss of 
attention and may result in personal damage to 
the worker, trifling or serious, breakages of tools or 
materials, or the spoiling of work. 

“The experienced manager of a large shell factory 
employing 1,200 men and 1,500 women expressed 
his confidence that the three eight-hour shift systems 
give better output and maintain better health 
than that of two twelve-hour shifts. He is ‘satisfied 
that there is a period of slacking, often quite un- 
conscious, during a twelve-hour shift which is 
detrimental to output.’ Investigation elsewhere 
suggests, however, that the output for the long 
shift might be even worse without this unconscious 
restraint. 

“The accumulated results of fatigue are damaging 
to general health, and they will be reflected in the 
sickness returns and in the returns of lost time. 

“Reference must be made here, however, to a 
pronounced and common symptom of industrial 
fatigue, which appears to be the reflection in the 
workman’s general health and ‘spirits’ of the results 
of accumulated nervous fatigue rather than a direct 
or measurable sign of it. At the present time in 
very many munition factories the complaint is 
made by workers, and not least by the most in- 
telligent and willing of them, that they are feeling 
‘done up’ or ‘fair whacked,’ to use local phrases, 
and the evidence shows that this state of ‘staleness’ 
is becoming increasingly common and obvious. By 
experienced managers and medical officers this con- 
dition of staleness is attributed almost wholly 
to persistent long hours and the deprivation of 
weekly rest. It has grave accompaniments, which 
paradoxically appear not only in a state of lethargy 
and indifference, but also in a craving for change 
and excitement. No doubt, the restlessness of the 
condition must often predispose also to indulge in 
the alleviations given by alcohol. At all points 
the state is apt to set up a vicious circle in which the 
very need for change and rest prevents the proper 
use of such changes of rest as are given. 

“The following is typical of many reports made 
to the committee: 

“*The works manager who showed me round 
had worked 361 days out of 365, and looked worn. 
He would welcome Sunday holidays. A skilled 
toolmaker had had eight days’ holidays—includ- 
ing one for a funeral—since the war began (14 
months). He complained of the strain on his 
nerves. 

“Proper attention earlier in the war to the need 
for weekly rest would have prevented a large part 
of the diminished capacity of this kind that has been 
allowed to appear, and would have averted much 
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am and wasteful expenditure upon imperfect 
work. 

“The committee have no doubt that in very many 
cases, perhaps in almost all, in which staleness is 
well marked or has even advanced to definite sick- 
ness, a single day ‘off,’ given occasionally at the 
right time, would have avoided much wasteful 
reduction of capacity and in the worst cases the 
total loss of many days of work. 

“It must be admitted that in England, and no 
doubt to the detriment of both health and wealth, 
management based upon the experimental science 
of industrial fatigue is far less common than in the 
factories and business concerns of America and of 
Germany. 

“The committee have found many isolated in- 
stances in which the onset of industrial fatigue has 
been avoided by intelligent observation of the 
output and of the returns of sickness and of lost 
time, and by prompt initiative in adapting the hours 
of work to physiological need; but these instances 
are exceptional. Taking the country as a whole, the 
committee are bound to record their impression 
that the munition workers in general have been 
allowed to reach a state of reduced efficiency and 
lowered health which might have been avoided 
without reduction of output by attention to the de- 
tails of daily and weekly rests. 

“At a large shell-making factory the men for the 
early months of war worked seven twelve-hour day 
and seven twelve-hour-night shifts in the week. 

“Our national experience in modern industry is 
longer than that of any other people. It has shown 
clearly enough that false ideas of economic gain, 
blind to physiological law, must lead, as they led 
through the nineteenth century, to vast national 
loss and suffering. It is certain that unless our 
industrial life is to be guided in the future by the 
application of physiological science to the details 
of its management, it can not hope to maintain its 
position hereafter among some of its foreign rivals, 
who already in that respect have gained a present 
advantage.” 


When the reader has finished with ‘‘Special 
Industrial Diseases’ (No. 8), and learns 
“the slow and progressive action of the 
poisons” contained in the lead, the T. N. T., 
the Tetryl, and the other chemical terrors 
worked up in explosives, he will be moved 
should war be ours, to forego the munitions 
shop and take to the trenches. The shop 
menaces him—and her—with eczema, stom- 
ach pains, nervousness, depression, jaundice, 
liver destruction, collapse, coma and death. 
Hear the committee: 

“Operatives come in contact with lead and its 
compounds in a variety of processes in munition 
factories; in smelting lead and spelter; in making 
sheet lead and bullets; in file cutting; in hardening 
and tempering metals; in common tinning; in solder- 
ing and plumbing; in the manufacture of accumu- 
lators and of india rubber; and in the use of lead 
paints and red lead. Under industrial. conditions 
lead gains access to the body principally by the in- 
halation of lead fumes or dust. Lead tends to accu- 
mulate in the body, and careful investigations have 




















established that a daily dose of as little as two milli- 
grammes must be regarded as capable, when inhaled 
as fume or dust, of setting up chronic poisoning. 
Lead may also enter the system through the digestive 
tract by eating with unclean hands, or by putting 
pipes or other articles into the mouth while the 
hands are soiled with lead. Lead is a cumulative 
poison, that is to say, even small doses absorbed 
day after day have a tendency to collect in the 
system and finally to cause illness. The existence 
of a blue line at the edge of the gums is an indica- 
tion of lead absorption, and headache, colic, constipa- 
tion, and marked paleness are early manifestations 
of poisoning. 

“Tri-nitro-toluol (also known as trotyl and T. N. 
T.) is, like di-nitro-benzol, a substance, the manu- 
facture of which, on account of its toxic nature, is 
controlled by regulations. The extended use of this 
material, which has followed the increased demand 
for high explosives munitions, has brought its poison- 
ous properties into prominence. Operatives em- 
ployed in its manufacture and in loading it, either 
pure or mixed with other substances, into munitions 
have been found affected with unusual drowsiness, 
frontal headache, eczema, and loss of appetite. 
Exceptional cases may occur with sudden collapse 
after a few hours’ work on a hot day, but generally 
the symptoms are at first slight, and, if exposure 
ceases, quickly disappear. 

“Individuals vary in their susceptibility; some 
appear to be almost immune, while others can 
hardly enter a room where tetryl is handled without 
suffering severely. . Operatives manipulating 
tetryl may also suffer from headache, drowsiness, 
and lack of appetite in varying degrees of intensity. 

“In the manufacture and use of fulminate of 
mercury there is a liability of mercurial poisoning 
and eczema. . 

“Workers should not commence work without 
having taken food; for evidence shows that hungry 
and ill-fed workers succumb more readily than 
others. Such workers should be supplied with at 
least half-a-pint of milk or cocoa before starting 
work in the morning. Workers exposed 
to poisonous substances should be carefully chosen. 
Only healthy and temperate persons should be 
employed.” 


The pronouncements of the Commictee 
on “Ventilation and Lighting’ (No. 9), 
coincide so closely with the experience of 
observing workers in regard to the subject— 
victims as they so often are of “‘scientific’”’ 
methods in keeping used-up hot air in and 
fresh cold air out—that again we reluctantly 
cut down our extracts from their report. 
It is comforting that there still exist health 
doctors who find merits in the old-fashioned 
stove. 

“Tt has long been recognized that efficient venti- 
lation of factories and workshops is essential for 
the maintenance of the health and comfort, and 
therefore of the efficiency and capacity, of the 
workers, and general regulations to secure this re- 
sult are contained in the factory acts. The inquiries 
of the committee, however, have led them to believe 
that the attention paid to ventilation and to the 
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closely associated problem of heating is in the 
majority of workshops insufficient; the ends to be 
aimed at are frequently misunderstood, and the 
means of securing them in consequence ill-directed 
or altogether neglected. At the present time the 
importance of proper and effective methods of 
ventilation is often intensified not only by the 
increase in number of workers, but by the con- 
tinuous occupation of shops by day and night; 
there is under these conditions no interval in which 
natural ventilation can restore a vitiated atmos- 
sphere, and each shift succeeds to the bad conditions 
left by its predecessors. 

“The impurities which are liable to be added to 
the air inside the workshop are— 

(i) Carbonic acid, given off in the breath of human 
beings and by fires, gas lights, or any other form of 
open combustion. The increase in the amount of 
carbonic acid is accompanied by a parallel dimuni- 
tion in the oxygen of the air. 

“‘(ii) Various ill-defined volatile substances arising 
from human beings, from the skin and the alimen- 
tary canal, especially when personal cleanliness 
is absent and sweating is profuse. The sum of 
these conditions gives the familiar ‘smell of hu- 
manity;’ the substances are probably harmless in 
themselves, but they excite a feeling of discomfort 
in many persons and, in the more refined and cleanly 
individuals, one of disgust, which is detrimental 
to comfort and efficiency. 

“‘(iii) Bacteria arising from human beings form a 
more definite and a more directly harmful sort of 
impurity. There is no doubt that the common 
catarrhal conditions (colds, sore throats, ‘influenza’), 
are for the most part spread from an infected in- 
dividual to his neighbors by organisms which are 
carried in the expired air with droplets of moisture 
especially during coughing and sneezing, though 
also during ordinary breathing and speaking. These 
diseases are often regarded as trivial in character; 
it appears likely, however, that if any correct 
estimate of lost time and diminished output owing 
to ‘colds’ could be obtained, these would prove to be 
the most important infectious source of industrial 
inefficiency. Of diseases more serious as regards life 
as well as health, tuberculosis of the lung is 
undoubtedly often disseminated in a like manner. 

“‘(iv) Industrial processes give rise to a variety of 
impurities, dust and fumes. , 

“Small crowded shops evidently require more 
flushing with outside air than large sheds with a 
sparse population, and in very large and spacious 
shops the impurity of air may seldom reach a degree 
which is noticeably injurious. The proposition which 
at first sight arises from these considerations is that 
a workshop may have so large a cubic capacity 
in relation to the number of work-people and tie 
kind of process in operation that it does not require 
any definite ventilation. This is wholly false. In 
large shops there is a mass of stagnant atmosphere 
which is obviously depressing and relaxing, and 
fails entirely to provide the stimulating effect of 
cool air in gentle motion, which is provocative of 
the best physical and mental exertion. This exhilarat- 
ing influence of atmosphere depends essentially 
upon the cooling of the skin by moving air, and it is 
necessarily closely connected with questions of 
temp erature and heating. 

“Means of heating are usu: ally restricted by prac- 
tical considerations to some system of steam or hot- 
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water pipes. The ideal form is no doubt, by radiant 
heat, and the committee have found that rather 
old-fashioned stoves scattered about a shop may 
give good results, and they have observed the ex- 
cellent and invigorating conditions which prevail 
in many smithies and forges. Gas-heated radiators, 
in which the burned gas escapes into the shop, are 
not permissible. . 

“The most complete ‘installation for ventilation 
and heating may be rendered ineffective by injudi- 
cious management or failure in proper and contin- 
uous maintenance. Rapid changes of climate, 
different times of day, varying circumstances of 
use and occupation, all require appropriate treat- 
ment. If, for example, the windows are shut be- 
cause it is a cold morning there is a probability 
that they will usually not be opened again till the 
shop is much too hot. Such mismanagement is 
frequently due to the fact that it is the prescribed 
duty of no one in particular to observe the prevail- 
ing conditions and put in operation the appropriate 
appliances for the supply of air and heat.” 


We wonder what would happen in gentle, 
well-to-do society should, as a_ typical 
example, 38,000 surgical dressings be re- 
quired in ten months by 35,000 persons 
dwelling in that exalted sphere. How many 
of them would fly from the cause of their 
injuries? How many of them would get 
drunk? Yet the committee reports (in 
“Sickness and Injury’’ No. 10) exactly this 
number of wounded for “eleven moderately 
sized works.” 

“In eleven moderately sized works, employing 
about 35,000 workers, 38,000 surgical dressings were 
performed in the first ten months of 1915, varying 
in ratio from 19 per 1,000 employed per month to 
221 per 1,000 per month. At Woolwich Arsenal 
the medical department is organized centrally and 
locally, and is at present staffed by nine (including 
two women) medical officers, a matron, and four 
nursing sisters, with a large staff of nursing orderlies, 
clerks, etc. In the year 1914-15 there were 150,000 
attendances for treatment or medical examination. 
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Two other munition works report that in the last 
half of October, 1915, their nursing staff dealt with 
2,348 and 2,028 cases respectively. 

“While such data point to the need for first aid 
work, information obtained from another munition 
factory suggests that the need today is propor- 
tionately greater than in normal times. In the 
autumn of 1914, when the hours of work were from 
8 A. M. to 5.45 P. M., an average of 100 first-aid 
dressings were done at this factory each month per 
1,000 employed; in 1915, for the same period of the 
year, when the hours of work were from 8 A. M. 
to 8 P. M. the average rose to 292, and at night when 
the hours of work were from 8 P. M to 8 A. M., to 
508.” 


The reader has now before him the fate 
of the British munitions workers, and thou- 
sands of other shop workers today. The 
twelve-hour workday is far from unusual; 
many, both skilled and unskilled, work every 
day in the month; the ordinary holidays are 
no longer observed; fortunate is the man or 
woman who lives near the works and is able 
to get a full night’s rest; food has advanced 
in price as much as 40 per cent; trade union 
regulations are suspended; the strike is 
forbidden; the impulses of patriotic workers 
to sacrifice their health for their country is 
a matter of concern for the government 
health committee; working and living con- 
ditions, as described—these reports, are such 
as could not be tolerated in a time of peace; 
occupational diseases have increased enor- 
mously with the manufacture of munitions; 
serious injuries from workshop accidents are 
so common that in some works every work- 
man may expect himself to be in the hands 
of a surgeon, wounded and bleeding, once 
in every eight months. Meantime, the 
British workman is being cartooned in the 
American press as a drunken slacker. 





The law is enforceable only by economic power. 


Economic power in the last analysis 


is power to bring people together for productive operations—or to keep them from coming 


together. 


As things stand this power has been for the most part concentrated in a few hands, 


Thus the enforcement of law is in the hands of a few. 


There is no way of changing the 


enforceable laws save by the transference of economic power. 
This is not so difficult as it seems—since every person who is able to live at all has 
within his own control a certain amount of economic power. Everybody can in some degree 


influence productive combinations. 


CHARLES FERGUSON. 




















THE IDEALS IN LABOR* 


By Joun P. Frey, 
Editor of Molders’ Journal 


T HAS seemed to some superficial ob- 
| servers that organized labor’s ideals con- 

sist of nothing more than higher and 
higher wages, shorter hours of labor, more 
and more control, and additional rules and 
regulations affecting employment. 

Perhaps the ideals which have guided the 
trade union movement of our country are not 
generally known to the public because trade 
unionists have been busily engaged in work- 
ing for their attainment rather than in 
crystallizing them into set phrases. 

In discussing Labor’s ideals, or the ideals 
of any other group, it must be borne in 
mind that human activities are influenced 
by more than one motive and that it may be 
possible to lose sight of the ideals which 
have influenced men because it appears 
that other motives also actuated them. 

We justly honor and approve of the ideals 
of freedom and independence which in- 
fluenced the American colonists and in- 
spired them during the period of the Revo- 
lutionary War, yet without doubt some of 
those who were genuine patriots did not lose 
sight of the broad acres they might be able 
to secure should the effort for independence 
succeed, or the public office which they 
might hold. These motives, however, if 
they existed, did not necessarily dim the 
high ideal for which they risked their for- 
tunes and their lives. 

It is my desire to convey an understand- 
ing of what underlies the efforts and tend- 
encies of trade unionism so that you may 
discover the ideals which guide organized 
labor and influence it more profoundly than 
anything else. 

Humanity is under heavy obligations to 
trade unionism because of the ideals which 
it has established, and in particular our 
country owes a debt of gratitude to the 
trade union movement of England for the 
special service it rendered to our nation 
during the darkest days of the Civil War. 

The instance I have in mind, unfortu- 
nately, like many other great deeds of or- 
ganized labor, has been passed over lightly 
or remained unmentioned by our historians. 

It will be remembered that early in the 
Civil War cotton was declared a contraband 


of war by our government and that this 
action produced far-reaching results in the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry of 
England. 

As the war progressed, mill after mill was 
forced to shut down and thousands of 
cotton operatives were thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

English bankers and mill owners united in 
demanding that the British Cabinet should 
recognize the belligerency of the Con- 
federate States, and all of the methods which 
capital can set in motion were utilized to 
bring pressure upon the British Cabinet. 
The plea was made that Britain’s great 
cotton industry would be destroyed, the 
invested capital lost and labor suffer as 
never before. 

It was known that the British Cabinet 
was divided upon the question and in time 
blockade runners anchored in the Mercy, 
their holds filled with contraband cotton. 
Had the government permitted the unload- 
ing of this cotton, it would have been forced 
to recognize the belligerency of the Con- 
federate States. 

It was at this time that English trade 
unionists declared themselves so definitely 
and so determinedly that the British Cabinet 
hesitated and finally, in face of a rising public 
opinion, determined to continue its refusal 
to give recognition to the southern bellig- 
erents. 

From the beginning of our Civil War, the 
British unions had taken a lively interest in 
the principles involved. They recognized 
that one of the vital questions was that of 
the freedom of Labor. Mass meetings were 
called throughout the land at which the 
question was discussed. 

One of these, a mass meeting of trade 
unions, held in St. James Hall in London, 
was addressed by John Bright and a few 
lines from his oration will help us to under- 
stand better the trade union sentiment. 

“You wish,” he said, “the freedom of your 
country, you wish it for yourselves, you 
strive for it in many ways .. . im- 
partial history will tell that when your 
statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, 
when many of your rich men were corrupt, 


~ *Address delivered before the City Club of Chicago, April 26, 1916. 
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when your press which ought to have in- 
structed and defended was mainly written 
to betray, the fate of a continent and of its 
population being in peril, you clung to 
freedom with an unfaltering trust that God 
in His infinite mercy would yet make it the 
heritage of his children.” 

Throughout England the trade unions 
were aroused, and none more than in Lan- 
cashire where the closing down of cotton 
mills had brought untold suffering upon the 
workers. These trade unionists were deter- 
mined that the Government of the United 
States should be sustained in freeing the 
slaves; they were determined that contra- 
band cotton should not be landed on Eng- 
lish soil, and the demonstrations of their 
determination were so vigorous that the 
Cabinet and Parliament were forced to take 
notice. 

These trade unionists realized that the 
success of their efforts meant continued pri- 
vations and sacrifices on their part, and yet 
it was with this knowledge that they served 
notice upon the British government that 
the introduction of contraband cotton would 
mean a strike on the part of all of the cotton 
operatives. These trade unionists in their 
hour of self-sacrifice were guided by some- 
thing which we are justified in accepting as 
the highest ideal. 

Shortly after I became a member of my local 
union and before I had any adequate grasp 
of the industrial problems or understanding 
of trade unionism, it was my good fortune to 
come into contact with some of the veterans 
in our movement. One Sunday J went to 
Boston to secure advice from John F. O’Sul- 
livan, who for many years, in addition to his 
newspaper work, was actively engaged in 
organizing and assisting the trade union 
movement in Massachusetts. Shortly after 
reaching his home, another man entered and 
I was introduced to Frank K. Foster, one of 
the most brilliant laymen which the Ameri- 
can trade union movement has produced, 
and while we were talking another rap came 
at the door and in a moment I had the 
pleasure of meeting Henry Abrahams who, 
for twenty-five years, has been secretary of 
the local cigarmakers’ union and who has 
served the Central Labor Union of Boston 
as its secretary for seventeen years. 

It seemed strange to me to find an Irish- 
man and a Roman Catholic, a descendant of 
the old New England stock and a Protestant 
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and a man whose ancestors had heard” the 
thunders of Mt. Sinai, greet each other as 
though they were members of an affectionate 
family and then devote an afternoon to the 
discussion of ways and means for assisting 
the wage-earners of Massachusetts to secure 
legislation which would prevent injustice 
being done to workers, male and female, 
union and non-union alike. 

I was able to understand that something 
which these men had acquired as trade 
unionists enabled them to feel that there 
was no division between them because of 
ancestry, race, religion or political affilia- 
tions, but that in their interest in each 
other and their interest in all those who 
toil they were as one. 

The public gathers its limited knowledge 
of trade unionism mostly from newspaper 
items and editorial comment, and particu- 
larly when some acute industrial dispute is in 
progress. The public knows but little, if 
anything, about the every-day activities 
which are carried on year by year. 

Practically all trade unions have a regular 
sick committee who not only visit sick mem- 
bers and attend to their wants, but who, in 
addition, see that proper comforts and 
necessities are provided. 

The newspapers seldom tell of the beds 
endowed by trade unions in the hospitals of 
our cities. The public is unaware of the 
enormous sums of money contributed volun- 
tarily by trade unions locally for the purpose 
of assisting the distressed of their own and 
other organizations. 

What is inferred by these activities? Is it 
not that the trade union movement has 
brotherhood as one of its ideals, brotherhood 
so broad and so deep that it obliterates the 
lines of nationality, race, creed, politics? 
Brotherhood which extends without reser- 
vation to all of the toilers of the world? 

The time at my disposal will not allow 
me to present the unbounded material 
evidence which indicates the ideal of brother- 
hood which we hold, but I can not pass 
without calling your attention to some evi- 
dences with which you should be made 
familiar. 

For many years the members of Typo- 
graphical Union have maintained a home 
in Colorado Springs, where, without cost, 
members afflicted with tuberculosis and 
those who have lost their health are given 
all of the care which skilled physicians can 

















supply, a home where comfort and kindli- 
ness surrounds each inmate like sunshine 
falling upon the flowers. 

The Pressmen’s Union maintains a similar 
institution in Rogersville, Tennessee. 

Many of our unions pay out enormous 
sums each year in sick and death benefits to 
their members. 

The International Molders’ Union, up to 
December 31st of last year, had paid out 
$4,128,377.70 to its members in sick, death 
and disability benefits. 

Last year the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor paid out to 
their members $3,482,842.59 in death, sick, 
traveling and unemployment benefits and 
this sum does not take into account the 
enormous amounts paid out to members from 
local sources. 

Trade unionism in America is interna- 
tional. The boundary line to the north 
does not exist so far as our unions are con- 
cerned. The delegates from Canada and the 
United States meet as members of but one 
organization. They have but one trade 
union constitution, they have but one set of 
officers, there is but one treasury into which 
their dues are placed, and so far as their 
activities as trade unionists are concerned, 
they are the members of but one organiza- 
tion. 

But in a still broader sense the American 
trade union movement is international, for 
it is a part of the International Federation 
of Labor, which includes the trade union 
organizations of America and of Europe. 
These conditions serve to indicate the prog- 
ress which the trade unionists of the world 
have made toward their ideal of brother- 
hood. 

If we would examine the constitutions of 
those trade unions representing skilled or 
semi-skilled trades, we would find them 
containing provisions for the education of 
apprentices. Some, we would discover, pro- 
vide that the apprentice after a certain 
period must be placed at work between two 
journeymen, so that he can have their 
assistance in qualifying himself as a crafts- 
man. We would find other organizations 
providing for the technical education of ap- 
prentices. Again we would discover local 
efforts, such as that in Chicago, through 
which some of the unions, the carpenters for 
instance, have made special provisions for 
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the education of their members as well as 
the apprentices in the theory and practice 
of their craft. 

Some of the international unions finding 
that no other satisfactory medium existed, 
have established schools of their own, one 
of the best known being that organized 
by the Typographical Union, where, through 
a correspondence course, the members are 
taught the theory and the art of their im- 
portant craft. 

The Pressmen’s Union has established a 
school at its headquarters, and members 
from all over the United States and Canada 
go to Rogersville, Tennessee, to increase 
their proficiency and acquire a broader 
knowledge of their trade. 

During the winter months, many local 
unions hold courses of lectures for the educa- 
tion of their members. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss at this time, the trade union movement 
of the United States has never been given 
the degree of credit to which it is entitled 
for the prominent, if not predominant, part 
which it played in the establishing of our 
public school system. 

But a few years ago the wage-earner’s 
child was practically a charity pupil, the 
opportunities for an adequate education 
being confined almost exclusively to the 
children of the well-to-do. 

The history of trade unionism in this 
country from 1825 to 1835 is filled with 
evidence that the trade unions of that 
period were carrying on a tremendous 
campaign, which had for its purpose the 
establishing of a public school system, sup- 
ported and directed by the State, which 
would guarantee to every wage-earner’s child 
the opportunity of at least an elementary 
education. 

At a mass meeting of trade unionists held 
in New York City in December, 1829, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That next to life and liberty, we con- 
sider education the greatest blessing bestowed upon 


nd. 

Resolved, That the public funds should be ap- 
propriated to a reasonable extent for the purpose of 
education upon a regular system that shall insure 
the opportunity to every individual of obtaining a 
competent education before he should have arrived 
at the age of maturity. 


In September of the same year, a mass 
meeting of trade unionists in Philadelphia 
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adopted resolutions of like import, the 


preamble of which read: 
“No system of education which a free man can 
accept has yet been established for the poor, whilst 


thousands of dollars of public money have been 
appropriated for colleges and academies for the 
rich.” 


At a trade union meeting held in Boston 
in 1830 it was resolved: 

“That the establishment of a liberal system of 
education obtainable by all should be among the 
first efforts of every law-giver who desires the con- 
tinuance of our national independence.” 


And shortly afterwards the general trade 
union movement of Cincinnati issued an 
appeal tothe West stating that their efforts 
would be directed toward elevating the 
condition of the workmen and obtaining a 
national system of education. 

The trade unions have been foremost in 
working for the passage of legislation estab- 
lishing free text books, and one of the prime 
motives which has led to extended trade 
union activities for the prevention of child 
labor has been the intention that the children 
of the poor should secure at least an ele- 
mentary education before facing the prob- 
lems of life. 

But the trade unions go farther than this 
in their efforts to educate their members. 
Their literature includes the discussion of 
civic problems, civic duties and responsi- 
bilities. Their publications abound with 
articles dealing with economics, sociology 
and industrial history. Continual efforts are 
made to teach every member those things 
connected with self-government which are 
essential to every citizen. 

No group in the community has realized 
more keenly that education is essential to 
their welfare and that without education 
their ideals are unattainable. Trade unionists 
look upon education in its broadest sense as 
one of the cornerstones upon which the 
structure of trade unionism is erected. 

Education then in its truest and broadest 
sense is one of the ideals of Labor, and as 
an evidence that this is so today let me 
quote a few sentences from the report of 
the Committee on Labor which was unani- 
mously adopted at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in San 
Francisco last year. 

“Education,” the committee reported, “is neces- 
sarily the foundation of any republic. Education is 
necessary to the perpetuity of any republic; it is, 
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therefore, the essential duty of this Republic to guar- 
antee every child an adequate education. Every- 
body believes in education. Differences arise not 
upon its value, but upon the question of what a true 
education should consist of, who should be educated 
how far and by what methods they should be 
educated, and what persons should conduct such 
education. 

“Education should include whatever we do for 
ourselves and whatever is done for us by others, and 
for the express purpose of bringing us nearer to the 
perfection of our nature. In its largest conception, 
education should comprehend even the indirect 
effects produced on character and on the human 
faculties, by things by which the direct purposes 
are different, by law, by forms of government, by 
industrial arts, and by modes of social, economic 
and civic life. Education should comprehend the 
culture which each generation gives to those who 
are to be its successors, in order to best qualify 
them for at least keeping up and, if possible, for 
raising the improvement of humankind which’ has 
been attained.” 


It may appear to those who have not 
seen beneath the surface, that the trade 
union ideal is more and more, higher and 
higher wages, shorter and shorter hours of 
labor, more control in industry and addi- 
tional rules and regulations affecting labor. 
It has even been held that the wage-earner 
in securing an advance in wages is in effect 
accomplishing what the stockholder secures 
when dividends are increased. 

But what we must understand if we are to 
grasp the trade union ideals is the trade 
union’s viewpoint. What is it that the trade 
unionist aims to secure through an advance 
in wages? What do shorter hours of labor 
mean to him, and why does he struggle so 
persistently and courageously to secure 
both? 

What are wages? What do they mean to 
the wage-earner? 

They are not so many dollars and so 
many cents—they are the man’s life, they 
are the factor which determines what 
measure of decency, of comfort and of op- 
portunity the wage-earner will have in this 
life. The amount of these wages determines 
whether the home shall be a back room in a 
crowded tenement district or whether it will 
be a separate dwelling, surrounded by pure 
air and sunshine and conducive to health 
and comfort. 

These dollars dnd cents which come in the 
weekly pay envelope determine the quality 
and the quantity of the food which shall 
enter the home. They determine the com- 
forts and conveniences and opportunities 
which the wage-earner’s family can enjoy. 
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They determine the wage-earner’s standard 
of living. They determine whether his body 
shall be nourished and vigorous or whether 
it shall be underfed and weakened. 

These wages determine still more—they 
determine the physical, the mental, and 
the moral standards of the overwhelming 
majority in all of our industrial centers. 

If there is anything in the realm of human 
activities which has been uncontrovertibly 
demonstrated by scientific investigation 
during recent years it is that wages pro- 
foundly influence physical and mental 
standards. 

The vital statistics of both Europe and 
America demonstrate that the home en- 
vironment and the quality of the food 
largely determine the physical and mental 
characteristics of the toilers and determine 
also the degree of vitality with which their 
children enter into this world. 

A recent federal investigation in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, indicated that the average 
infant mortality was 84 per thousand but in 
the homes where the lower paid workers 
lived the rate was 130 per thousand, that 
where the income to the family was $12 per 
week the death rate was twice as large as 
where the income was $23 or more. And 
analyzing still further it was found that 
where the fathers were business or pro- 
fessional men the infant mortality was but 
41 per thousand. Among the higher paid 
workers the death rate rose to 74, while in 
the families of the less skilled and low paid, 
the infant death rate rose to 101. 

In a residential ward of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, where comfort and wealth abound, 
the infant mortality was but 50 per thou- 
sand, while in the tenement district where 
the lower paid workers were forced to live, 
the death rate was 271 per thousand. 

The report of the medical officer of Fins- 
bury, London, for 1906, shows that the 
death rate of adults in the one room tene- 
ments was 39 per thousand while in the 
four-room tenements and upwards, it was 
but sixteen and four-tenths per thousand. 

This same report also indicated that the 
infant mortality in the one-room tenements 
was 211 per thousand while in the four-room 
tenements it was reduced to 121. 

In the inquiry made by the local govern- 
ment board of London in 1910, it was found 
that the death rate was 15 per cent greater 
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in back to back houses built in long rows. 

Statistics compiled in England some seven 
years ago indicated that the children of the 
lower paid workers at sixteen years of age 
weighed nineteen and a half pounds less 
and were three and three-quarter inches 
lower in stature than the children of the 
well-to-do. 

What do wages mean to the worker? They 
mean his very life, the vitalizing quality of 
the blood that flows through his veins and 
nourishes his body, the degree of vitality 
with which his children shall enter this world, 
they determine his physical and mental wel- 
fare in a predominating manner. 

Why does the trade unionist struggle to 
secure a shorter workday? Let the 
trade unionists speak for themselves! 
They desire a shorter workday among other 
things so that there may be opportunity for 
leisure and recreation. They desire to 
terminate each day’s labor with sufficient 
vitality left to enjoy the society of their 
fellow-men, to study so as to better prepare 
themselves for the problems which face them 
as wage-earners, and to enjoy some of the 
blessings which the Almighty has so boun- 
teously spread at every hand. 

The American wage-earner has known 
from practical experience what it meant to 
labor from sun to sun, what it meant to give 
most of the waking hours to hard manual 
toil, what it has meant to return home so 
tired, so exhausted from the day’s labor 
that all their being cried out for rest. 

The trade unionist has learned that hous- 
ing conditions, the quality and quantity of 
the food, the sanitary conditions of the shop, 
wages and hours of labor affect not only 
his immediate physical well-being and reflect 
themselves in his off-spring, but that they 
very largely influence his length of life. 

I know of no statistics more striking or 
more convincing of this fact than those 
presented by the cigarmakers’ and the 
printers’ union from their record of death 
benefits paid to members. 

In 1888, 51 per cent of the union cigar- 
makers died of tuberculosis. -In 1911 this 
had been reduced to 20 per cent. In 1888, 
the average age at death of members of this 
union was 31 years, 4 months and 10 days. 
In 1911 the average age at death had been 
increased to 50 years, 1 month and 10 days. 
In 1900 the average age at death of members 
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of the Typographical Union was 41 years and 
3 months, and in 1915 it was practically 
50 years and 11 months. 

During these periods the eleven, ten and 
nine-hour day had been displaced for the 
eight-hour day and the wage rate had been 
considerably advanced, in some cases being 
almost doubled. 

Wages and hours of labor and the condi- 
tions which they established had reduced 
deaths from tuberculosis over 50 per cent. 
They had lengthened the life of union cigar- 
makers 19 years and had lengthened the life 
of printers over 9 years. 

It is because of these and similar facts 
that the trade unionists see something more 
than dividends in wages, see their very life 
and that of their descendants determined by 
the money in the weekly pay envelope and 
profoundly influenced by the hours of labor 
during which they are called upon to toil 
under modern industrial conditions. 
fs The trade union movement believes that 
man was made for something more than mere 
labor, eating and sleeping. They believe 
that opportunities for self-development are 
as important as labor and that unless the 
wage-earner is afforded opportunities for 
recreation and self-development that the 
standard of the mass of our people will go 
downward and backward instead of upward 
and forward. 

The term may not adequately describe 
the ideal but for the present let me call it 
the ideal of a standard of living—the ideal 
which the trade unionist has in mind when 
he endeavors to increase his earnings and 
shorten his hours of labor. 

The trade unions believe that childhood 
should be dedicated to growth, play, and 
education, youth to character building, 
and manhood to the development of the 
highest qualities of citizenship. 

The wage-earners’ standard of living, 
which rests so largely upon the wages re- 
ceived and upon the hours of labor, deter- 
mines the physical, mental, and moral 
foundations of the masses upon which the 
structure of our American institutions must 
rest. 

The masses of those who labor in our in- 
dustries constitute the foundation upon 
which our American institutions are erected 
and the trade union ideal aims to make this 
foundation deeper, broader, more secure 
than it ever has been in the past, by con- 
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tinually elevating and advancing the wage- 
earner’s standard of living through higher 
wages and shorter hours of labor. 

There is but one more ideal which I de- 
sire to place before you at this time, and 
this is the ideal of freedom—human free- 
dom. Freedom in the industries. Democracy 
in the government of industry equivalent 
to democracy in the government of our 
country. 

No ideal has urged organized labor for- 
ward more energetically than that of in- 
dustrial freedom. The trade unionist’s ideal 
is the full application of the principles and 
mechanisms of democracy in the industries 
and the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye. 

Freedom is essential to the workers’ de- 
velopment and the trade unionists can see no 
practical way of establishing industrial 
liberty except through the methods of in- 
dustrial democracy. 

Labor’s ideal is freedom—freedom to work 
out its own salvation. Brotherhood and 
education are essential ideals, but without 
industrial freedom it would be impossible 
to achieve the ideals of a steadily progress- 
ing standard of living. 

Since the dark ages there have been three 
great struggles for the ideals of liberty. 
One was for religious freedom—the right 
to worship the Almighty according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience, and some of 
the bloodiest wars which history records 
were fought for liberty of conscience and the 
right to worship the Almighty as men 
pleased. 

But liberty of conscience was not enough. 
While one set of men had it within their 
power to determine the laws under which 
others must live, men could not develop 
as they should and tyranny flourished. And 
so other wars were fought, thrones were 
overturned and dynasties passed away in 
the struggle which men made for the right 
of political freedom, the right to have their 
voices count in the making of the laws under 
which they must live. 

And while these contests were being 
waged, labor passed from slavery to seri- 
dom, serfdom to peonage, and peonage to 
freedom, but the freedom accorded them in 
the industries was not that same quality 
or degree of freedom which was theirs in re- 
ligious and political activities. 

The wage-earner is not industrially free, 
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can not be industrially free, so long as em- 
ploying capital by itself, and without let or 
hindrance, determines the terms of employ- 
ment and the conditions of labor. And so 
the trade union movement has exerted itself 
in the past, has made sacrifices, is making 
them today, and will continue to make them, 
will continue to use its efforts without 
ceasing, so that there will be established 
that condition where government or regula- 
tion in the industries like the government 
of our country shall exist only by and with 
the consent of the governed. 

The trade union ideal is equality of rights 
and opportunities for employer and worker 
alike, equality before the law, equality in 
daily practice, equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities at all times 
and under all circumstances. 

We would hold that any people who would 
allow themselves to be governed by others 
without protest, or who would waive their 
right to a voice in determining the laws 
under which they should live would be 
servile and unworthy,- and we are equally 
justified in holding that workers who would 
be willing to have their terms of employ- 
ment and conditions of labor determined 
wholly by the employers, or who would be 
forced to work under these conditions where 
they were not allowed a voice, would be 
servile, the employer would be a master and 
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the worker would not be a free man in the 
full sense of the term. 

The ideals of brotherhood, education, a 
standard of living, and industrial freedom 
animate trade unionism and it must be 
apparent that to the degree that these ideals 
are realized, to that degree the quality, 
physical, mental and moral, of the masses 
of our people in the industries will be deter- 
mined. 

The ideals which I have referred to are 
those which have steadily guided Labor, 
which have shown like a beacon light while 
Labor has been tossed by the storms which 
sweep over our industrial seas. They are 
the ideals which have held trade unionists 
together during their darkest hours. They 
are the ideals which have inspired men to 
devote their lives to the trade union move- 
ment with the same zeal, enthusiasm, devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice which marks those 
who have some higher purpose in life than 
their personal comfort and self-interests. 

It is these ideals of trade unionism ani- 
mating the army of organized labor which 
hold out the brightest prospects for the 
future of our social structure and which 
give assurance that trade unionism is a con- 
structive force, accomplishing for labor 
what no other institution has ‘been able to 
achieve. 





Not on the vulgar mass 


Called “‘work,”’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 


O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, :' 


Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice, 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 


And finger failed to plumb, 


So passed in making up the main account: 


All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 


That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 


Into a narrow act, 


Fancies that broke thro’ language and escaped: 


All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 


This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


—Robert Browning. 
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The thirty-sixth convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
will begin its annual meeting in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, November 13, will present a striking con- 
trast to the first convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in that city in 1887. Then there were 58 delegates representing 600,000 or- 
ganized workers. This year there will be approximately 350 delegates rep- 
resenting about 2,090,000. They meet to consider and determine matters 
affecting the welfare of the millions who work for wages—they represent the 
organized workers or the fighting force of the wage-earners who establish 
and uphold the rights of all. 

Each successive convention of the A. F. of L. has given the nation a 
clearer understanding of the labor movement and economic organization. 
Though the delegates to these conventions deal with problems of poverty and 
injustice, they do not, like incompetents, invoke the compassion and benevo- 
lence of society, but in the spirit of democracy they organize to protect fellow- 
workers and to secure what they ought to have. 

The men and women who live their working hours in the cotton 
mills or the packing houses, know that without their necessary labor 
the meat would not nourish or the cotton cloth protect human bodies. 
Those who handle the tools of industry live close to its facts—they know that 
those who render the human labor power necessary to production cooperate 
with those who furnish materials and direct operations to produce the mar- 
velous, manifold articles of material civilization. But this cooperation has 
never been recognized where the workers did not organize to enforce their 
rights. The rights they demand are based upon existing facts of production. 

The vital forces and centres of national life are those which are funda- 
mental in the lives of the citizens—they focus round efforts to earn a living. 
The economic organization of the nation is more vital than the political, hence 
economic power is stronger than political. Wage-earners rightly look to their 
economic organizations for protection and for the future. 

The Baltimore Convention will constitute a great national congress which 
will legislate for wage-earners and will set in action decisions that will affect 
not only wage-earners but the other cooperators in industry—employers and 
managers. Each of these gatherings enables the wage-earners to define more 
clearly their rights as workers and as human beings, and results in more 
comprehensive demands and more effective methods to establish their 
demands. 

The organized labor movement is a hopeful constructive force that leads 
to better economic organization, based upon real values and real service, 
The effect will be far-reaching, for economic wrongs which jag their way 


across human lives become human wrongs. 
(1066) 
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Its deliberations and decisions will be of potence and significance 
because they represent ideals born out of the lives of the masses. 

Employers, statesmen, politicians, exploiters, as well as fellow-workers 
of this and all countries will follow with keen interest the deliberations and 
conclusions reached by the A. F. of L. Baltimore Convention. 





The issues of the present age are big with possibility—they must be met with 
candor and with heart and mind correspondingly 


— big with understanding. There is one fundamental 
ARE YOu? problem the solution of which will determine the future 


of this country; it is the struggle for control between 
the exploiters and the creators—the producers. For the first time this issue 
has been clearly defined in a political campaign. In the practical work of 
this campaign the issue is given point in the emphasis upon the rights and 
the ideals of Labor, but Labor has a larger significance than the group that 
works for wages. It includes those of all lines who have spiritual and creative 
vision—the engineers, the great constructive and direcling minds, and all of 
those who have part in supplying materials and commodities of civilization. 

Under the present rules of the game the power to control opportunity 
whether political, economic, or social, is held by those who manipulate the 
financial agencies of society, and thereby control credit. Those who do the 
real creative work have been dominated by the exploiters who usurped the 
glory and benefits of their achievements. The real power that governs our 
national life and development, in truth our real government, is exercised from 
Wall Street. In all former campaigns an effort was made to divert thought 
from fundamental issues and to make the campaign a period when the poli- 
ticians and all the voters detached themselves from the concrete problems of 
life and work, and beguiled themselves with political platitudes, discussion of 
abstract justice and dreams of the past and future. The political campaign 
was a metaphysical dissipation that had in theory no point of tangency with 
the invisible dominion and powers of Wall Street. 

Politics and law were dissociated from the practical concrete problems 
that really matter in human lives and were focused about legal consistencies 
and constitutional theories. 

Men and women have awakened to the fact that law and constitutional 
theory that do not have a basis in the facts of human life have no real exist- 
ence. 

The facts of life can not be made to conform to fine-spun law and consti- 
tutional theory; the latter must conform to the facts of life. 

Principles become constitutional only when they are first established in 
the tissues of economic relations between man and man. 

The abstract has a value only when applied to a concrete situation. 

Principles of humanity have a value when objectified in the processes of 
life and human relationship. 

In the present political campaign there is a fundamental concrete prin- 
ciple of humanity at stake—the principle of the eight-hour workday. It is 
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a principle that is fundamental in the lives of the masses of the people and 
sharply defines the real differences and the real interests that distinguish the 
exploiters from the workers. 

The law for establishing the eight-hour workday for those in the operating 
service of the railroads was seized upon by the representatives of privilege 
as a needed and fortuitous issue in the present campaign. 

That law was enacted in recognition of economic power of the railroad 
brotherhoods, or their power to coordinate the necessary agencies in trans- 
portation. It will be enforced only because of that economic power, for no 
law is enforced except at the demand of those who represent economic power. 

The eight-hour workday represents a demand that the honors and 
awards of society shall go to the producers and not to those who secure power 
through profits diverted from the producers. It is typical of the broad com- 
prehensive issue—an ideal that society should be’organized in recognition of 
real values, that we shall get away from the artificial, from absurd fictions, 
delusions and orthodox platitudes. 

That ideal seeks to bring about reccgnition of the genuine merits of 
those who grapple with the material forces of the universe and subdue them 
for the service of mankind, and that human life shall be held more sacred 
than all else. 

There must be recognition of the value of the day’s work, and society 
must be organized to save life. This is the great issue in the present campaign; 
every voter will have a share in determining the issueJ 

The wage-earners will do their part not as adherents of anyj political 
partisan organization, but as those who have a duty to perform, not only to 
themselves, but to all the people of our own day and the days and the years 
to come. It is up to the workers, the masses, of our liberty loving citizenship, 
to decide whethér President Wilson, with his clear vision and courageous 
heart and mind, shall be supplanted by the reactionary candidate of predatory 
wealth—Mr. Hughes. 

President Woodrow Wilson has advocated, urged and signed legislation 
protecting human rights and promoting the welfare of the workers and all of 
the masses of the people. 

Mr. Hughes has declared that if elected president he will insist upon the 
repeal of this legislation. 

It lies with the working people—the masses—on Election Day to deter- 
mine by their votes whether the policy of progress, justice, freedom and hu- 
manity shall prevail in the reelection of Mr. Wilson to the presidency of the 
United States or whether the pendulum shall swing backward and the policy 
of reaction shall be enthroned. 








Let organized Labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 
Stand faithfully by our friends, 

Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 

For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 
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In 1907 the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigations Act, known as the 

Lemieux Act, was enacted after a coal strike in the 
pon Reda mines of Alberta. Public attention had been directed to 
OF IT the discomforts of interference with the fuel supply; 

the “rights of the public’ were urged as paramount. 
The Lemieux Act was adopted to prevent similar interferences in the future. 
The act was notably for the purpose of compelling industrial peace, and it 
ignored the fundamental causes that result in strikes, lockouts, and industrial 
unrest. 

When the law was adopted, those who understood pointed out the grave 
dangers it portended to the workers. They were justifiably apprehensive 
that under the law the freedom of the workers to protect themselves and to 
promote their best interests would be seriously restricted and jeopardized; 
the majority of the workers did not see the dangers at first, but slowly, as 
different groups of workers have had practical experience with the workings 
of the law, and have seen how it has been applied to restrict their freedom 
and to interfere with movements for better conditions of life and work, 
there have been an increasing sentiment against the act and a more general 
determination to secure its repeal. As year after year the matter has been dis 
cussed in the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, opposition to the ac 
has been voiced, but this sentiment did not secure sufficient strength to result 
in the Congress taking action condemning the law and asking for its repeal 
until the act had, through the exercise of discretionary power on the part of 
the government, been extended to a vastly increased number of workers. 

As a war measure, the Lemieux Act had been extended to apply to all 
workers in munition factories. This amendment of legislation by the execu- 
tive authorities resulted in a greatly increased number of wage-earners find- 
ing out from actual experience how the act operated, and thereby becoming 
convinced that the law was contrary not only to their own best interests, 
but to the best concepts of freedom for all the people of the Dominion. 

The Calgary local union of the International Association of Machinists, 
introduced an amendment in that Congress denouncing the Lemieux Act in 
its entirety. This resolution, together with several other motions dealing 
with the same subject, brought the Lemieux Act before the Dominion Con- 
gress and resulted in an intensely interesting debate. In the course of the de- 
bate the speakers related their experiences with the Industrial Disputes Act 
which determined them to demand the repeal of the law. 

“—*" One of the most recent experiences was that of the Thetford asbestos 
miners. These miners perform a valuable service to their government in the 
time of war, as is shown by the fact that there are proportionately more 
fatalities in the open pits in which they work than in the war trenches. Although 
the productiveness of these mines has increased vastly, yet when the miners 
last summer asked for increase in wages they were refused. 

In accord with the procedure specified by the Lemieux Act, the 
miners applied to the Minister of Labor for a conciliation board. Mr. Thomas 
H.{Crothers, who occupies that office, found that the owners of the five 
mines could not or would not agree upon the appointment of their représen- 
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tative on the board. Because of this condition Mr. Crothers refused to ap- 
point a conciliation board but appointed a Royal Commission to investigate 
and report to the government. The commission’s award was largely in accord 
with the men’s conditions, but the operators refused to accept it. The miners 
then struck. 

“It was stated on the floor of the Congress that the Dominion government 
consented to the release of a number of interned aliens from the detention 
camp at Spirit Lake to replace the asbestos strikers when it became evident 
that they were likely to succeed. The government thus went into the strike- 
breaking business under the Lemieux act for the purpose of defeating the 
asbestos miners in their demand for a restoration of their wages which had 
been reduced. 

This action on the part of the Canadian government brings to mind a 
similar policy followed by the government of New South Wales in the case 
of a strike among the gas workers. The head of the government issued a 
proclamation in which he called upon the citizens of Sidney to meet the public 
interest by aiding the government to “‘keep order,” and to secure the gas supply 
for the public. The citizens, the so-called disinterested third party or the 
public, responded to the call of the Premier and volunteered as strike-breakers. 
Among them was the mayor of the city, a number of influential citizens, and 
students, who took turns at the work of stokers. 

In discussing the strike of the asbestos miners in the Dominion Trade and 
Labor Congress, Delegate Rigg, of Winnipeg, made the following statement: 

“These miners were told it would be a criminal offense to strike. This was the atti- 
tude towards the men at first. Then their attitude switched on the ground that because 
the five companies couldn’t agree on one man to represent them, therefore no board could 
be granted. They call it a criminal offense to strike and yet when the companies refuse 
to select one man the department lies down. 

“These interned aliens were sent to take the places of the men to intimidate them. 
They were to get $2 a day, but we are told that some of the envelopes contained nothing 
and others bills showing the man had eaten up what they earned, and also that they owed 
the company $6.20 as well.” 

Another delegate, Mr. Fred Bancroft, made the following statement: 

“My belief is that the act has been operated to the advantage of the employers. It 
was also well known that the present Government has no intention of repealing it. The 
Government unhesitatingly told Labor that it would not insert the fair wage clause in 
munition contracts. The act is not only faulty in many ways, but is positively rotten.” 

The action of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, after an experi- 
ence of over nine years with the act, expressing its mature and deliberate 
judgment that the fundamental principles contained therein are subversive 
to the best interests of the wage-earners, is of great interest to the wage- 
earners and the citizens of the United States. It is of particular interest and 
importance to the wage-earners and citizens of Colorado. Colorado wage- 
earners, after experience with a similar act within a period of little more 
than a year, have reached an identical conclusion with that of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

Wherever any legislation has been enacted which establishes compulsory 
institutions to abolish strikes and industrial disturbances, the legislation has 
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always proved to be a failure. Not only do such laws fail to abolish strikes, 
but they encourage and generate a spirit that is not compatible with free 
institutions, and are subversive to the very spirit of liberty and democracy. 

Industrial peace lies in a different direction. 

Industrial peace can not be secured by any superficial agency grafted 
upon preserit conditions of industrial injustice. 

The organized labor movement is doing more to secure industrial peace, 
to abolish industrial injustice and industrial wrongs than any other organiza- 
tion. 

The way to greater progress lies through increasing the effectiveness of 
the organized labor movement. 





One fact connected with the movement for the eight-hour workday is most 
gratifying to those who are giving their efforts to its 
extension. No argument based upon experience or 
scientific demonstration has ever been advanced 
against it. On the contrary, employers and investigators have given many 
splendid verifications of all that its advocates have claimed for the eight- 
hour day. 

Two important statements have been made in the recent past. One from 
the theoretical viewpoint is contained in a study made by a trained investi- 
gator. The report on Health Conservation at Steel Mills by Dr. J. A. Wat- 
kins, made under the direction of the Bureau of Mines, expresses the effect 
of the shorter workday in these general terms: 


EIGHT HOURS 
THE SLOGAN 


“The length of time during which a man actively works has, as all understand, a 
direct bearing on fatigue. In addition, the time that he is on duty, but not at active physical 
exertion, must be considered, as some of his responsibilities are still present—he is more or 
less alert and watchful, and is being subjected to all the hazards of his occupation and to 
the causes of fatigue with the exception of muscular exertion. Many establishments in 
different industries have obtained more and better results from the efforts of their em- 
ployes by shortening the hours of work. The reason is obvious. After a certain amount of 
exertion for a given time the efficiency of the employe rapidly falls. Should the worker 
be required to continue, so much fatigue ensues that complete recovery does not take place 
before he enters on the new turn of duty. The result of having employes start work before 
being fully recovered from the fatigue of the previous turn of duty can be readily surmised. 

“As the faster an individual works the earlier the onset of fatigue, the speed at which 
the work is performed should be regulated. Moreover, the muscular movements necessary 
in the performance of the duties should be so varied as to prevent monotony.” 


A supplementary opinion, expressing the same conclusion in concrete 
terms is that of Henry Ford: 

“For employers who are hostile to the eight-hour day do not know their business 
Eight hours is long enough for anybody to work. A man can’t work more than eight hours 
and do good work. We've proved it often. We have had the eight-hour day in force in 
the Ford factory for three years and we have made more money each succeeding year under 
it. It has proved its own merit. 

“When you get down to eight hours you observe a wonderful increase of efficiency. 
When we put it into effect our product simply skyrocketed in output. The men are full of 
efficiency, life, ginger. They feel this way: ‘Well, her2’s eight hours of hustle. I'll hustle 
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and earn my fair wage, and then I’ve got all the vant of the time to myself. I can improve 
myself. I’m not worn out, tied down. I’m a man.’ 

“T don’t know what the increased profits have been to our company. But we’ve got 
so much money we don’t know what to do with it. The eight-hour day has increased our 
earnings by millions and made our men better off. And it would do the same for other 
properly conducted businesses.” 

President J. R. Bowles, of the Northwestern Steel Company of Portland, 
Oregon, recently announced that the eight-hour workday will be established 
in that plant. Although the hours of work are reduced from nine to eight, 
the men will still receive the same money as was paid for nine hours. In mak- 
ing the announcement of the change, Mr. Bowles said: 

“I vote as I see fit on any issue, but I want to say the steel industry is not the only 
one in which this change, brought about by President Wilson’s action in the railroad case, 
is to enter. With our manufacturing plants upon an even basis with foreign industries as 
they are now I look for every branch of labor to adopt it.” 

Trade union effort has been concentrated on the establishment of the 
eight-hour workday because that is the fundamental step in bettering con- 
ditions of life and work. The policy has been wise from the standpoint of 
both production and humanity. The shorter workday enables the human 
body—the generator of labor power and life forcee—to maintain the best 
adjustment of expenditures; of energy and recuperation. It affords oppor- 
tunity for the interests of life in addition to work. The long workday means 
for the toilers poverty of purse, body and life. 

Let the slogan for the new year be the eight-hour day from coast to coast. 





Provisions to meet emergencies and the misfortunes of life are part of every 
intelligent plan of life. Among the majority of the 
people whose opportunities for saving are meagre, 
these provisions take the form of some kind of 
insurance. For wage-earners the term of social in- 
surance is employed. Proper regard for human life has resulted in general 
endorsement of social insurance and insistence upon the establishment of 
some such system for wage-earners. Many proposals have been submitted 
by those interested in social insurance under state supervision, but wage-earners 
have not looked with favor upon the suggestion that social insurance shall 
be given over as the domain of the government, thereby delegating to the 
government the right of supervision and control of the private life of 
individuals and substituting a paternalistic regime for concepts of 
individual responsibility and freedom. Wage-earners have contended that 
provisions for social insurance ought to be conducted and administered by 
t heir own organizations, under the control of wage-earners themselves. Trade 
unions have already done much in this line of activity, but they have hardly 
made an impression upon the work that must be done. It is true that trade 
unions have had to fight for an existence as well as endeavor to carry on all 
of their beneficent work; the fight is not yet ended, but the labor movement 
has reached that stage of its development when it must consider plans 
for greater constructive activity. 


TRADE UNION 


HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
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To each national or international organization properly belongs the func- 
tion of providing sick and death benefits and old-age insurance for the members 
of their trade or calling. Scme organizations have already accomplished splen- 
did results along these lines, but every organization ought now to consider 
seriously making proper provisions for its members. The tendency cf present 
day thought is away from institutions and is in favor of giving whatever 
assistance may be necessary to individuals in their homes. The institution 
breaks up the home, and among wage-earners as among all other people the 

“home is the furdamental unity of society. Destroy the home, take the indi- 
vidual away from the home, and you destroy the most sacred, the most 
powerful influences that come into the hearts and minds of the young ard 
the lives of men and women. The proper way, then, is to provide old-age 
pensions, sick and death benefits for members of unions. The old-age pension 
must be taken care of by the general organization. Sick and death benefits 
may be administered by the local unions independently or may be in con- 
formity with general plans. Both methods have advantages. The important 
matter is that each local union have some kind of benefit to assist its members 
in times of misfortune. 

Every organization that assumes responsibility for sick and death bene- 
fits at once opens up even a larger problem. These benefits can be made less 
onerous financially by instituting preventive measures, the construc- 

_ tive side, or the prevention of disease. The chief agency for disease rre- 
vention is the dissemination of information. All too many of our yeople 
are ignorant of the fundamental facts of hygiene and disease prevention. 
There are in every trade special dangers to life; some of these are inherently 
a part of the process of production, and others can be readily eliminated by a 
little planning and forethought or the use of improved devices by employers. 
If the workers themselves have sufficient information to make demands 
upon their employers, they can do much to create conditions that are con- 
ducive to good health. If they are sufficiently alert to their own interests 
to make demands upon public health authorities that these authorities supply 
them with necessary information as to industrial and physical hygiene, there 
will be readily available a considerable amount of literature on the subject 
that will go a long way toward eliminating the present general ignorance. 
There is another matter that ought to be seriously considered by local 
unions. Benevolent employers and many associations interested in general 
health and hygiene have urged that the various companies employ health 
experts or company doctors. These men become the agents of the company, 
and while they are in a position to perform necessary and benignant work 
for workers, yet their function can be readily manipulated and made deleteri- 
ous to the best interests of the wage-earners. It is not necessary to tell wage- 
earners the relationship that may exist between compulsory physical examina- 
tion and discrimination in the matter of employment or furnishing reasons 
for dismissal. But the matter of physical examination of employes is of 
fundamental importance in informing these employes of incipient disease 
or physical weakness that may later develop into something serious. Physical 
examinations occurring at regular periods in addition to disclosing physical 
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weakness, will develop valuable information throwing light upon industrial 
efficiency and its necessary relationship with good health and sound body, 
and upon occupational diseases. 

The workers should have some kind of medical advice and supervision 
from health experts. In order to make this institution purely beneficial, the 
workers, through their trade unions, may employ such expert advice. Several 
plans are worth consideration. Large local unions could employ their own 
physician and pay him a fixed sum as retaining fee, with additional fees 
in case of sickness of members. These additional fees might be paid by the 
union or by the individuals as experience would indicate the wiser method. 
In smaller localities, one physician might be sufficient to serve a local central 
body. Arrangements might be made with some institution which has the 
services of the best equipped experts of the country, and because of the 
great numbers it serves, its benefits secured by individuals at small expense. 
In some trades in which the dangers to the health of workers are most 
hazardous, the union has for some time employed its own physician, and has 
assisted its members in preventing the development of disease. In order to 
make available to members of trade unions the best information on physical 
and industrial hygiene, it is recommended that all unions, at regular fixed 
periods, have their health advisers make talks to the union, giving them specific 
information upon matters relating to either physical or industrial hygiene. 
Such advice as this would go a long way to enlighten wage-earners how to 
take cate of themselves; how to conserve their own bodies and power to pro- 
duce, and thus enable them to ward off diseases. 

Proposals to force upon the workers social insurance of a compulsory 
nature have now taken such shape that unless the wage-earners protect them- 
selves and establish their own devices, they will find themselves overwhelmed 
by state regulation and administration. We urge that all trade organizations 
take up this matter for serious consideration and definite action in the near 
future. 





All the predatory forces that menace the welfare of wage-earners do not come 
from employers. ‘There exists among the workers and 
in the labor movement an element which is either 
misguided or is so depraved that it is willing to 
lead workers into unnecessary suffering and useless misery. 

There are both extremes in this element. Its highest fringe contains the 
irreconcilable impossibilists who think that nothing but revolution and destruc- 
tion can right the wrongs of workers. : 

Its lowest depths are those who are in the pay of corporate and em- 
ployers’ class interests to lead workers into the morasses of ill-advised action 
and thus fritter away their opportunities to make real progress. 

There are those who go among the workers, whose present wrongs are 
great enough to appeal to the compassion of any human being, and lead these 
workers into strikes and then urge them to employ the methods of revolu- 
tion, to refuse to enter into agreements with employers, or to accept any im- 


HOLD YOURSELVES 
WELL IN HAND 
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provements because the full rights to which they are entitled are not granted 
at once. 

Wage-earners have a right to inaugurate a revolution if they think such 
action is justified, but no leaders have a right to involve workers in revolutions 
under guise of strike. A strike is something very different from a revolution. 
A strike is for the purpose of gaining some definite, concrete improvement in 
working conditions. The stiike movement succeeds or fails in proportion to 
its' effectiveness in accomplishing the purpose for which it was inaugurated. 
If a strike results in tangible benefits, those benefits are definitely formulated 
in the agreement by which the contest ends and industrial peace is restored. 

These industrial contracts between workers and employers are the mile- 
stones of industrial progress. They clinch each forward movement in a tan- 
gible form and become a new basis for future demands and movements for 
greater progress. 

An economic movement to be successful must be under the control of 
directors who understand the technique of the labor movement and who 
know the effectiveness of every move. It is a very dangerous thing in time 
of strike to advise workers to “raise hell.’’ If that leader does not know 
what to do with the “hell” after strikers have raised it, he has embroiled those 
workers in a very dangerous condition—a condition that may endanger the 
whole movement. 

Efforts to put “the fear of God” into the hearts of those who have no re- 
gard for human rights may have a place in the movement for human progress, 
but how, what, and by whom? There’s the rub. 

The hope of the workers lies in definite, persistent, intelligent and con- 
structive action along lines that lead to definite, beneficial results to the 
workeis—to the masses of the people—hence, to the glory and perpetuation 
of our great Republic. 





Let each toiler, without fear of outside influence or coercion, study the pledges of 
the different parties, examine the acts and promises of the individual candidates, weigh 
the sincerity of party pledges in the light of what each party has done to make good those 
pledges. Vote with the full consciousness of the influence of your ballot upon questions 
which will determine the future welfare of your wives and children and fellow-workmen. 
Vote with the fullest realization of your moral responsibility. The workingmen of the 
United States have within their power to determine whether the masses of the people or 
the exploiters shall rule this country. 

Organized labor must see to it that trade union men are nominated and elected to 
~municipal, county, and state offices; that trade union men represent its interests in the 
State Legislatures, and in Congress. 

Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 
Stand faithfully by our friends, 
Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 
For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 
Get Busy! Stand True! 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 

















country. 
This includes: 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


C. Iffland.—There are 205 local unions affiliated 
to our international, and the combined membership 
is 21,648, which is an increase of 300 since last 
report. Seven death benefits were paid during the 
month and the amount expended therefor $900: 
Five thousand three hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars was expended for sick and disabled benefits. 
Extensive agitation is being carried on against the 
non-union product, and we are organizing the un- 
organized in the states of Ohio, Michigan and Con- 
necticut. 


Boilermakers 
J. A. Franklin.—The eight-hour workday has 
been established in all shops and shipyards in 


Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Seattle, Washing- 
ton, all’ but one in Portland, Oregon, making the 
eight-hour day universal in all shops on the Pacific 
Coast with the exception of two. Twenty-one local 
unions were organized and reorganized since Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, and over five thousand new members 
in same period. Employment is steady. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


F. Duffy.—Twenty-five thousand four hundred 
and eighty-six dollars and forty cents was paid out 
during the month for 


144 death benefits. One 
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thousand eight hundred dollars was expended for 
five sick and disabled benefits. One thousand 
nine hundred local unions are affiliated to our inter- 
national, and the total membership is 19,900. 


Elevator Constructors 


F. J. Schneider.—Thirty-six local unions comprise 
our international, with a total membership of 2,861. 
Employment conditions are fair . 


Lace Operatives 


D. L. Gould.—The total membership of our in- 
ternational’ union is 1,152 and 18 local unions are 
affiliated thereto. Five hundred dollars was ex- 
pended for death benefits. A two weeks’ lockout in 
a lace company at Somerville, New Jersey, has re- 
sulted in a complete victory for those affected. Em- 
ployment is fair and improving. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Agreements have been signed 
in Douglas, Arizona, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, these 
agreements giving our members an average of 10 
per cent increase in wages. We have decided to give 
some attention to organizing the laundry workers 
in the southwest. From the fact that we have issued 
charters during the past year for three new local 
unions in Arizona and five in Oklahoma, it is evi- 
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dent to us that the laundry workers in the south- 
west are at last beginning to realize the benefits 
to be obtained through organization. Eighty-two 
local unions comprise our international, with a 
combined membership of 4,322. This is an in- 
crease of 22 members since last report. 


Lithographers 


J. M. O’ Connor.—Two hundred dollars was ex- 
pended during the month for one death benefit. Em- 
ployment is fair. There have been improvements in 
working conditions, wages, and hours in some 
localities. Thirty-four local unions comprise our in- 
ternational, and the total membership i is 4,378, which 
is an increase of 178 members since last report. 


Mine Workers 


W. Green.—Two thousand six hundred and fifteen 
local unions are affiliated to our international, and 
the total membership is 287,843, which is an in- 
crease of 5,681 members since last report. 


Molders 


V. Kleiber—Our international union has a mem- 
bership of 50,000. Employment conditions are 
good. 


Pavers and Rammermen 


E. I. Hannah.—We are pleased to report that our 
international union has succeeded in increasing the 
pay of pavers and rammers in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Albany, Buffalo and Baltimore an aver- 
age of 50 cents per day, also the asphalt workers in 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago and 
New York, with an absolute union shop agreement. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—B. W. King: 

All organizations are becoming active after several 
years of depression and many new organizations 
are forming. Employment is good in most lines, 
especially the metal trades. One machine shop has 
reduced hours from ten to nine and one-half with 
the promise of reduction to nine on November 1, 
with the same pay per day as for ten hours. This 
was brought about without strike. One of the largest 
contractors in the building trades is again using 
union labor after fighting it for more than three 
years. Several others are expected to follow soon. 
Bakery workers and restaurant employes organized 
during the month. Striking cooks and waiters have 
established a cooperative restaurant and are meet- 
ing with success. They are giving employment to 
their striking members and taking away practically 
all the business of the chairman of the proprietors’ 
organization who has two places within a few doors 
of the cooperative restaurant. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

In the iron and steel industry employment is 
steady; domestic coal mining three and four days 
a week. Bakers and confectioners organized during 
the month, and there is a union under way of 
stenographers and bookkeepers. 
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Paving Cutters 


C. Bergstrom.—Three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars was expended for three death benefits during 
the month. Seventy-six local unions comprise our 
international, with a membership of 3,300. A strike 
of one week to enforce signed agreement at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, resulted in the employer agreeing to 
live up to contract. Employment is fair. 


Signalmen 


W. J. Pettit—Twenty-two local unions are affili- 
ated to our international, and the combined mem- 
bership of same is 840. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 
E. M. Foley.—Fifty-four local unions are affiliated 
to our international and the total membership is 
1,685, this being an increase of 167 members since 
last report. Employment is good and improving. 
There have been increases in wages on three jobs. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 
H. W. Hoagland.—Three local unions are affili- 
ated to our international, and the combined mem- 
bership is seventy-five. 


Woodcarvers 

T. J. Lodge.—Twenty local unions are affiliated 
to our international and the combined membership 
is 1,116, this being an increase of nineteen members 
over last report. A strike is on in New York City 
for the forty-four-hour week in furniture shops. Six 
shops have agreed to forty-four hours providing the 
others will give it. Employment is good and im- 
proving. Philadelphia members want an increase of 
five cents per hour from October 14. Detroit 
branch wants five cents per hour increase from Janu- 
ary 1, 1917. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


Birmingham.—H. I. Ross: 

Without strike the electric railway here has in- 
creased wages and bettered conditions. Unions have 
been organized the past month of hotel waiters and 
restaurant employes and bakery and confectionery 
workers. Teamsters and chauffeurs are talking of 
coming into the union. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Unorganized labor is in poor condition on ac- 
count of low wages and long hours of work, especially 
in the laundries and department stores. In spite of 
the state laws some employers insist on working 
overtime and in many cases do not allow pay for 
overtime. We hope to get this matter adjusted soon. 
Work in all lines is very slack at this time; building 
is practically at a standstill. We are boosting all 
union labels. A central cooperative union was or- 
ganized since last report. We are endeavoring to 
organize laundry workers. 

Little Rock.—J. Mitchell: 

All crafts are working under signed agreements 
wherein good wages are stipulated. Employment is 
steady; considerable building is being done at 
present. A good initiative and referendum law will 
be voted on in the general election next November. 
Unionists generally ask for the label. 














CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—J. C. Harter: 

Conditions in the building trades industry are 
very much improved, with very few idle men. 
Cement workers have complied with the decision 
of the American Federation of Labor and have ap- 
plied to the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association for a charter 
and have agreed to surrender the laborers to the 
Hodcarriers and Building Laborers’ International 
Union. Roofers have applied to the Composition, 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Union for a 
charter. The Kern County Building Trades Council 
was successful in having a home labor clause in- 
corporated in all school work done under the direc- 
tion of the City Board of Education. The newly 
organized Bar, Cafe and Hotel Porters’ Union has 
signed an - eement with employers which gives 
them increa in wages and better working condi- 
tions. The cornerstone of the new $27,500 Labor 
Temple was laid on Labor Day. The lot upon which 
the temple stands was secured by the sale of bricks 
at $5 per brick, a total of $3,260 being soid to the 
public in a campaign lasting ten days. The money 
for the building is being furnished by the members of 
organized labor. The retail clerks, assisted by the 
organizing committee of the Labor Council, are doing 
good work both for an increased membership and the 
union label. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

An oil company here has raised the wages of its 
men 10 per cent. A woman’s league is active for 
the label. Employment is not steady. 


San Rafael.—D. F. Foley: 

We hope soon to be able to bring horseshoers and 
blacksmiths into the union. Employment is not 
steady. All crafts are working eight hours with the 
exception of lumber teamsters and we expect to bring 
them around on the eight hour-basis before long. 
Everything possible is being done for the labels. 
A federal u nion is under way. 


COLORADO 


Boulder —J. E. Gustafson: 

There is a = eral business depression here at 
present caused by extreme drop in price of tungsten 
ore and, consequently, the condition of labor is 
affected, employment among all crafts being un- 
steady. Organized workers are optimistic of future 
conditions. More labeled goods are sold here now 
than ever before. Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers’ Local No. 284, and Musicians’ Protective 
Union No. 560 were organized during the month, 
and there are under way unions of carpenters, bar- 
bers and waiters. 

Colorado Springs. —W.S. Walton: 

Colorado Springs is contemplating building an ex- 
tensive camping ground for auto tourists, which will 
make work for a number of men. Continued demand 
for the label is’ being made. We expect to reorganize 
cooks and waiters. 

Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Several organizations are trying to improve condi- 
tions as to wages and hours but are tied up by the 
Colorado industrial law.- Among these unions are 
the mailers and millmen. Plans are under way to 
erect a $100,000 labor temple. All stores are handling 
labeled goods; the Label League is doing excellent 
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work. Broommakers are building up their union, 
and efforts are being made to interest teachers in 
trade unionism. Employment is fairly steady in 
most lines. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

There is lots of building going on and employment 
is steady. Plumbers and steamfitters struck for 
$6 ($1 increase) and secured $5.50 now and $6 
after January 1, 1917. The manager of a moving 
picture theater here threatens to sue operators for 
boycotting his theater and advertising it as a “rat 
house’”’ (Colorado boycott law). Constant agitation 
for the labels is being carried on. Retail clerks and 
school teachers we hope soon to organize. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol —J. W. Greeno: 

Therz have been increases in wages without strike. 
We have the eight-hour day and good working con- 
ditions. 

Naugatuck.—H. W. Burns: 

Plumbers’ Local No. 169 was organized during 
the month, and a central labor union is under way, 
also electricians and bartenders are thinking of 
organizing. Gocd work is being done for the labels. 

Thompsonville-—J. J. Sheehan: 

We have two union theatres here. Work is steady. 
Good efforts are being put forth for the label.’, One 
new union was organized since last report” and 
another one is under way. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

Velvet workers are getting interested and’ will 
soon organize. Employment is steady. Good work is 
being done for the labels. 


DELAWARE 





Painters have secured an increase of 23° cents 
per hour; boilermakers received 30 per cent in- 
crease and an eight-hour workday as a result of 
strike; molders, 5 cents per hour without strike. 
A labor forward movement is in progress and all 
trades are taking in new members at every meeting. 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders organized during 
the month, and there are under way unions of mold- 
ers, laundry workers, morocco workers and bakers. 
Employment is steady. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—l,. A. Sterne: 
Unions of sewer and trench diggers are under way. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—J. Oaker: 

We organized colored musicians during the month, 
and expect to bring chauffeurs into the union shortly. 
We are doing all we can for the label. Employment 


is not steady. 
GEORGIA 


Augusta.—J. M. Holland: 

Organized labor is in good condition and making 
progress every day. Employment is steady. Factory 
inspection and child labor laws have been passed 
since last report. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Machinists are joining the union in great numbers 
and expect to better their conditions in the near 


























future. Employment is good in all industries. Sheet 
metal workers organized during the month, and a 
union of shoe repairers is under way. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls.—O. S. Lee: 

Unions of printers, plumbers, 
laundry workers are under way. 
steady. 

Lewiston.—J. Hansen: 

Building trades have the eight-hour day; all other 
trades work nine hours. Employment is mostly 
seasonal. We are agitating for the labels. One new 
union is under way. 

Pocatello.—A. W. Muir: 

Since the passage of the 2ight-hour law for men in 
the train service scores of unorganized men in that 
service are talking of unionizing and asking that 
they, too, be given the eight-hour day. They now 
realize the insignificance of their long cherished 
“fndividual rights.’”” Employment is brisk and the 
outlook is good for fall and winter. Brick masons 
have been advanced from $7 per day to $7.50; 
hodcarriers to $4, $4.50 and $5. Trade unions are 
gaining favor among unorganized; they recognize 
the advantages of organization. Mexican laborers 
in this locality are eager to unionize; they thoroughly 
understand the A. F. of L. Mexican conference. 
Carpenters organized during the month. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—M. Anderson: 

Shirtwaist makers organized since last report. 

Chicago.—D. Lane: ™ 

Cattle and sheep butchers gre making rapid 
progress in Chicago. Five locals of butchers have 
been organized in East St. Louis, Illinois. Employ- 
ment is steady. eee eee en: 

De Kalb.—P. J. Hickey: ti ee 

The wages of the organized laborer is $3 for eight 
hours; the unorganized 20 to 25 cents per hour for 
common laborers. Employment is steady in the 
building trades. We are doing all we can to educate 
our men to purchase union-made goods. Plumbers 
organized during the month. 


Gilles pie —W. Willard: 

Organized labor is well represented in our city, 
nearly every trade or craft being affiliated with 
the Trades Assembly. Employment is steady. The 
Trades Assembly and all local unions made a fine 
showing Labor Day; every local was out and we 
had a grand parade. We are asking all members to 
demand the label. 

Granite City—G. W. Robinson: 

Wages have been increased 15 per cent without 
strike. Employment is steady. Several new unions 
were organized the past month, and unions of 
laborers and rammers are under way. 

Herrin.—H. Willis: 

Our Labor Day celebration was a grand success. 
Employment is steady in all trades. Trades Council 
is doing good work for the union labels. 

Murphysboro.—T. Brown: 

A union of chauffeurs is under way at Carbondale. 
We are demanding union-made goods. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


electrical and 
Employment is 
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Sparta.—J. H. Taylor: 

In general all the trades have good working con- 
ditions, wages and hours of employment. We are 
boosting the labels. We are working on the retail 
clerks and other unorganized crafts and hope to 
bring them into the union. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Unorganized workers are showing some inclina- 
tion to get into the various locals and our organizing 
committee is doing good and effective work along 
this line. Employment has been exceptionally good 
the past month with the exception of mine workers. 
Notices have been posted that the mines will start 
work next month, which will give employment to 
the 2,700 miners in this district. Lathers went out 
for an increase in their scale, and after a few days 
a compromise was effected and the men all re- 
turned to work. Efforts are being made to organize 
women workers. The fifty-four-hour bill, to be pre- 
sented at the next General Assembly will, if it be- 
comes a law, bring many women workers into the 
various trades. A campaign is on for the labels. 
Efforts are being made to organize a new brick- 
yard here which employs a large number of men. 


Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

A grand Labor Day delebration was held by the 
Trades Council. We had a large parade, good speak- 
ing and the largest attendance in the history of this 
city. Much good was done for the cause and for the 
various affiliated organizations. The label was well 
advertised. Organized labor in this vicinity is in 
very good condition, work at the local mines is 
steady, which makes work in all crafts good. Every- 
thing in this section is well organized and workers 
are receiving good pay. 


INDIANA 


Crawfordsville —C. A. Wray: 

Section men between Fithian and Indianapolis 
are on strike for 20 cents an hour and time and a 
half for overtime and Sunday; former wage 174 
cents an hour for ten hours work. We are starting 
a campaign for the labels. 


Fort Wayne.—J. J. Perrey: 

Employment is steady; there is a scarcity of labor. 
Cigarmakers have come to an agreement for an 
increase in wages. A committee is working for the 
labels. Cement workers and moving picture 
operators have organized since last report, and the 
prospects are good for bringing several other crafts 
into the union. 

Lafayette —A. Lahr: 

We are organizing a label campaign. Employment 
is steady. One new union is under way. 


Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

The label is being pushed in the stores here. 
Musicians have applied for a charter. Employment 
is steady. 

Muncie.—W. D. Heath: 

We are working for the union labels at all times. 
Employment is steady. : 


South Bend.—R. A. Seymour: 

A union of leather workers is in process of forma- 
tion. Employment is steady. Everything possible 
is being done for the labels. 











IOWA 
Council Bluffs —F. B. Judd: 


Employment is steady. We are continually work- 
ing for the union label. Meatcutters organized dur- 
ing the month. 

Council Bluffs —S. L. Yarwood: 

Pressmen’s Local No. 32, of Omaha, have won 
their strike against a newspaper here. We are work- 
ing on the merchants in the interests of the label. 
City firemen organized last month and we are in 
hopes of bringing the meatcutters into the union. 
Employment is steady. 

Fort Dodge.—T. J. Callahan: 

Brick tile and terra cotta workers have secured an 
increase of 50 cents per day; cereal mill workers, 
3 to 4 cents per hour after a three-day strike. The 
central body has a committee in the field working 
for the labels. Three new unions were organized 
during the month, and two others are under way. 


Ottumwa.—F. Mahon: 

We are asking for the label and not buying if not 
on goods. Laundry and cement workers are talking 
of organizing. Employment is pretty steady in all 
branches of trade. 

Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

We are meeting with success in organizing the 
city firemen (paid departments) in this state. We 
have sent for another charter for a local to be in- 
stalled in Davenport. This will make six organiza- 
tions in Iowa to date, with more to follow. We are 
promising our firemen that in the near future we will 
have a national union for them. If the other states 
will get as busy as we have been in Iowa this can be 
brought about in a very short time. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—C. E. Munn: 

Organized labor is increasing membership right 
along. Electrical workers (inside wiremen) received 
a five-cent increase per hour without strike. The 
labels are advocated at all meetings. Several new 
unions are under way. 

Independence—W. W. Roach: 

The Federal Labor Union is still increasing in 
membership, and the scale goes into effect this month 
for common laborers—3144 cents and building 
helpers, 35 cents per hour. There is a general de- 
mand for the label. City has increased wages of 
employes from $1.60 to $2 per day. 

Leavenworth—C. Hamlin: 

Miners have secured an increase of 5 cents per 
ton and 5 per cent on day and dead work, also better 
working conditions. The labels are being advocated. 
Employment is steady. 

Pittsburgh —J. E. Winsby: 

Miners gained better conditions by a brief sus- 
pension. The State Labor Bureau has declared in 
favor of more safety laws and better compensa- 
tion bill. A campaign has been started to get all 
dealers to handle union-labeled goods. 

Wichita.—W. G. Crafts: 

Wages are advancing and hours shortening. There 
is a general awakening in favor of unionism. A 
label committee is active. Laborers and cereal 
mill workers organized last month, and there are 
under way unions of railway clerks and boot and 
shoe workers, also a federal labor union. 
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KENTUCKY 


Henderson.—H. Robinson: 

Without strike wages have been increased and 
hours shortened. Several new buildings are being 
constructed and contractors are hiring union labor. 
Stores in this city are handling union-made goods. 
Employment is steady. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—R. W. Winbery: 

The city administration is in favor of organized 
labor. Work is steady and very few men are out of 
employment. All possible work is being done for 
the label. Shoe workers have organized. We are 
not having any trouble in getting contracts signed. 
All work with the exception of railroad shops and 
street cars is on the eight-hour basis, the latter 
working nine hours per day. 


MAINE 


Lisbon Falls.—S. Dickinson: 

Employment is steady. The fifty-four-hour law 
was approved by a vote of the people last month. 
This act was passed by the last legislature. It 
applies to women and minors. One new union was 
organized during the month, and another one is 
under way. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Dorchester.—P. J. Byrne: 

Employment is steady for all. Have visited Butte, 
Montana; Pocatello, Idaho; Kemmerer, Rock 
Springs, Frontier and Oakley, Wyoming, and St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and found organized labor in 
much better condition than unorganized. The 
building trades in these cities are stronger than a 
year ago. All my time is being devoted to label 
work. 

Medford.—W. Standcumbe: 

City employes have had their wages increased 
from $2 to $2.50 per day. Excellent work is being 
done for the labels. A union of retail clerks is under 
way. It looks as though work would be steady for a 
good while. 

Middleboro.—W. Anderson: 

Employment is steady and there is plenty of 
work for all. 

New Bedford.—G. T. Sanderson: 

Employment has been very steady the past six 
months and looks well for the future. We are con- 
sidering a labor forward movement..The Central 
Labor Union committee is active in behalf of 
garment labels. Unions of teamsters, papermakers 
and laborers are under way. 

Pittsfield.—J. B. Mickle: 

This city is coming back to its old condition. 
Big gains have been made in organizing the past 
summer. Employment is fair. Federal Union No. 
15271 was organized during the month, and another 
federal union is under way. 

Plymouth.—C. H. Smith: 

We are2 trying to bring laborers and painters into 
the union. Employment is steady. We are working 
for the labels all the time. 

Taunton.—A. J. Sample: 

Union labor is recognized in all lines more than 
it has ever been in the history of this city. The 




















Central Labor Union is very active through its com- 
mittee for the labels. Three new unions were organ- 
ized since last report. Employment in general is 
very good. 

Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: 

More workingmen ar2 wanted here than unions 
can furnish. We are trying to form a central labor 
union. We are agitating for the labels. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—D. Thomas: 

We are going to hold a protest meeting against the 
use of the writ of injunction. The union label is 
being advocated all the time. Employment is 
steady. 

Grand Rapids.—C. W. Wagner: 

A labor forward movement is being carried on 
here. The Women’s Union Label League is doing 
very good work, and we are boosting the label. 
Employment is steady. One new union ‘s under way. 

Kalamazoo.—T. Talbot: 

Organized labor is in better condition than for 
many years past. There has been a big increase in 
membership of carpenters and joiners and Women’s 
Trade Union Label League. Employment is steady. 
Good results are being obtained for the labels. An 
increase in pay of city employes has been forced 
owing to scarcity of men. Electrical workers or- 
ganized the past month, and there are under way 
unions of clerks, boilermakers and steam and 
operating engineers, also a federal labor union. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 
Efforts are being made to interest the women 
workers in organizing. This is especially true of 


furriers, bindery girls and those of the needle 
trades. Employment is exceptionally good in all 
directions. 


Minneapolis.—l. Thompson: 

Many unions are increasing their membership. 
Employment is steady. Jewelry workers have se- 
cured the eight-hour day; carpenters have estab- 
lished Saturday half-holiday; city firemen the two 
platoon system, which was secured through the 
efforts of organized labor. Shoe and jewelry workers 
organized during the month, and several other 
unions are under way. 

St. Paul.—F. Fisher: 

Work is slack in the building trades. 

MISSOURI 

Chillicothe —A. W. Hood: 

Carpenters have the eight-hour workday. Employ- 
ment is steady. We demand the label. 

Higbee —V. Thompson: 

A local of musicians will be chartered in a short 
time. About six hundred miners are idle; one mine 
being shut down since July and another one has a 
strike on. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Employment has been steady but is a little slack 
at present. We are working for the labels. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

We are asking members to buy only union-made 
goods. 
way. 


Unions of chauffeurs and butchers are under 
Employment is not steady. 
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Butte—F. A. Bigelow: 

A union of culinary workers in Anaconda was or- 
ganized during the past month. A committee is 
working for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Lewistown.—C. L. Van Horn: 

We had one of the best demonstrations of the 
condition of organized labor on Labor Day that the 
city has ever seen. We are boosting the labels all 
we can. Lathers and laundry workers will form a 
local in the near future. Employment is steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—A. B. Woellhof: 

Unions of carmen and retail clerks are under way. 
Employment is steady. Mostly all organizations 
are increasing their membership. The Central Labor 
Union is doing good work for the labels. The State 
Federation of Labor has been in session here, and 
many labor measures are to be presented to the 
coming legislature. 

Omaha.—H. J. Beal: 

As a result of strike it looks like the printing 
pressmen on one of the newspapers here will get an 
increase in wages. Organized laborers are getting 
30 cents an hour while the unorganized receive 21 
cents. Employment is steady. There is a movement 
on to amend the compensation law of Nebraska. 
The city commissioners turned down a Sunday clos- 
ing law for barber shops. We are trying to organize 
the teachers of Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—T. F. Ford: 

Car workers have organized and have a member- 
ship of 400 in their union. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor is stronger than ever before. 

Nashua.—J. C. O’Hare: 

Machinists have had a reduction in hours of work 
with no reduction in pay. Labor is in great demand. 
Unions are under way of telephone operators and 
stage employes. One candidate met defeat at the 
polls because he voted against the fifty-four-hour law 
for girls and women. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—W. Harvey: 

Some branches of the pottery industry secured 
wage increases. Employment is steady. We have 
started a labor forward movement and are meeting 
with fine success. We are agitating for the labels. 
Hodcarriers and laborers organized during the 
month, and there is under way a union of common 
laborers. 

Carlstadt.—W. J. Reinhardt: 

Teamsters in this locality are now organized. 
After a short strike they won the right to organize 
and an increase in wages of $1 to $3 per week. 
Employment conditions are good. Constant agita- 
tion for the labels is being carried on. Bartenders 
and barbers have formed a local union. 

Elizabeth—J. Keyes: 

We have had several strikes but all have been 
settled satisfactorily. A committee is doing good 
work for the labels. Progress is being made towards 
organizing new locals. Employment is steady. 

Jersey City.—W. F. Kavanagh: 

eamsters and retail clerks have improved con- 
ditions by strike, securing a better and more humane 
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working day. Barbers have also won their strike. 
The Central Council of Bayonne secured the con- 
viction of a large contractor here for violating the 
eight-hour law of the state and held for grand jury. 
We are boosting for all labels. Barbers of Bayonne 
organized since last report, and tobacco workers 
and laborers’ unions are under way. 

Perth Amboy.—A. Reichmann: 

Minimum wage-scale for all laborers around here 
is 25 cents per hour but most of the factories pay 
27, 28, 29, and 30 cents per hour to unskilled laborers. 
Employment is steady. Theatrical employes re- 
ceived liberal increase by agreement. Clay workers 
struck and after four days received 2 cents per hour 
increase. 

Trenton.—A. Spair: 

We had one of the finest Labor Day parades and 
picnics ever held in the city. Plumbers and potters 
are in conference over a new wage agreement. Label 
Council is doing good work. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. J. Dillon: 

Teamsters have secured a $1 increase in wages. 
Building trades have brought into the union several 
non-union firms. Working conditions were never 
better than at present and everyone is working. We 
are after the merchants to handle labeled goods. 
Coal handlers secured an increase of $1 without 
strike. 

Cortlandt.—T. Colvin: 

A wick-wire plant here increased their employes 
wages 20 per cent voluntarily. We advertise the 
blue label. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Work is steady as employes are very scarce. Or- 
ganized labor is in good condition. We are pushing 
the label. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. A committee is boosting the label. 

Mt. Vernon.—H. Wildberger, Jr.: 

Sheet metal workers secured an increase of 50 
cents per day without strike. Teamsters organized 
during the month, and a milk wagon drivers’ union 
is in process of formation. 

New Rochelle —T. J. Mellars: 

There is under way an organization of milk drivers, 
whom we expect to bring into the union by next 
report. 


‘ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

We are trying to get carpenters interested and 
think it will be possible to get them together in the 
near future. We also have on a meeting of dele- 
gates from all local unions this month for the pur- 
pose of organizing a central body. Employment is 
steady. Sheet metal workers organized during the 
month. 


Raleigh.—G. T. Norwood: 

We had the largest and best Labor Day demon- 
stration this year than ever before. There is more 
demand for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Salisbury —A. Rowe: 

Wages have improved for unskilled labor owing 
to scarcity of workers. 


A campaign is being organ- 
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ized in all locals to create a demand for the labels. 
Trades and Labor Assembly has reorganized. Several 
new unions are under way. Employment is normal. 
Spencer.—J. P. Scott: 
The railroad shops here are working six days a 
week of eight hours per day; round houses work 
seven days a week of nine hours per day. 


OHIO 


Akron.—P. Smith: 
_ Machinists were on strike for two weeks, demand- 
ing the eight-hour day, and have been successful 
in securing it. Work is good for all trades. The 
Central Labor Union is cooperating for a labor 
temple. A committee is at work for the labels. A 
metal trades council organized during the month. 


Bridgeport—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen 
has proven one of the most progressive labor or- 
ganizations in the valley, and is continually gaining in 
strength and membership. Track workersemployed on 
the different local traction lines have been organized. 
This organization has many active members, so that 
its gradual progress to success is assured. A work- 
ing agreement has been formulated and will be sub- 
mitted to the various traction companies and it is 
expected that it will be signed by both sides shortly. 
The men are not asking for an increase in wages 
their principal demands being: Recognition of the 
union, which means that the traction companies 
must deal with the regular committee representing 
all the men instead of with individuals; nine hour 
workday, with time and a half for overtime and | 
double time for Sundays and recognized holidays. 
In case of a shortage of work, the youngest men in 
point of service will be the first to be laid off. 

The shell workers of Manchester Lodge No. 845 
who have been on strike have returned to work, con- 
tract having been signed calling for the following: A 
strictly union shop; none but members of Manchester 
Lodge No. 845, International Association of Ma- 
chinists to be employed as shell workers; eight 
hours per day with one day of rest in every seven days; 
shifts are to change each week; no discrimination 
toward any worker who is an officer or committee- 
man of the lodge. When discharge or suspension 
because of lack of work becomes necessary, the 
men who have been the longest in the employ of the 
company shall be given preference. Ali those not 
engaged on piecework shall receive a minimum of 
38 cents an hour. Time and a half for overtime 
and double time for all holidays observed by state 
or nation. Laborers in the shell department are 
also included in the contract. They are to receive 
25 cents an hour, nine-hour day, with time and a 
half for overtime. Laborers, if found efficient, will 
be advanced to machines where vacancies occur. 
The contract as signed both by the company and 
the union is unusual in that it is not for any definite 
length of time. Article 10 of the agreement reads: 
“This agreement shall remain in force and effect until 
either party thereto shall give thirty days’ notice in 
writing of its intention to abrogate or change.” 
We are trying to interest school teachers. 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

All classes of labor are working steady; all or- 
ganized industries working under good contract. 
Unorganized workers are dissatisfied on account of 

















longer hours and poor pay but their employers keep 
giving them a little advance to keep them from or- 
ganizing. There have been no strikes, all employers 
living up to contracts. Work is being pushed for 
the label. 


Canton.—C. W. Welsch: 

Organized labor conditions are improving owing 
to the increased wages being paid to all kinds of 
unskilled workmen. Employment is steady. 


Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

Several new unions are in course of formation. 
There is plenty of work. All possible work is being 
done for the labels. A strike is on in six molding 
shops, which we hope to adjust. 


Fremont.—S. Zimmer: 

Molders have increased wages by strike—a mini- 
mum wage of $3.75 for an eight-hour workday. We 
are making a strong demand for the label. Employ- 
ment is steady. Bartenders and hodcarriers we hope 
soon to bring into the union. 


Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

Our Labor Day delebration- was a great success. 
Employment is steady. Molders were on strike one 
day for time and a half for overtime and won out. 
Everything possible is being done for the label. 


Portsmouth—W. Abrahams: 
F’ Condition of organized labor was never better. 
Employment is steady. Very strong agitation for the 
label is being carried on. Several new unions are in 
course of formation. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

During the month the members of the tailors’ 
union secured a substantial increase in wages. The 
union is also making preparations to organize the 
entire industry in this city. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly has adopted a resolution that provides 
that all delegates must show at, least five labels 
before being entitled to sit in the y. The Labor 
Day celebration in this city, conducted under the 
auspices of the assembly, was a success. Many 
thousands of people were the patrons of the union 
wage-earners. The parade was one of the best in 
years. The molders, who have been on strike for 
nearly six months, were given the honor of leading 
the parade. They made a splendid showing and are 
being highly commended by every trade unionist 
in the city. During the entire time of the strike 
there has not been a single deserter. They are 
asking for nine-hour day and a wage of $3.50. 
Every city in the district, with the exception of 
Springfield, has these conditions or better. During 
the winter a vigorous organizing campaign will be 
conducted in the metal and building trades. Work 
will also be done for the miscellaneous crafts. Trade 
conditions are good. Workshop laws are being 
enforced. Practically all unions are in a prosperous 
condition. 

Wellsville —F. Smurthwaite: 

Good demand is being made for the union label. 
Conditions of organized labor are improving. 


OKLAHOMA 
Pawhuska.—O. Taylor: 


The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is not steady. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Falls —J. D. McKenna: 

Wages in Beaver Valley have increased about 20 
per cent. We are urging the use of goods with union 
labels. Employment in all classes of work is steady. 


Fallscreek—W. Hayes: 
_ One new union is under way here. Employment 
is steady. 


Kane.—C. McGuire: 

Organized trades in all lines have enjoyed steady 
work at top-notch wages. Common labor, 25 cents 
per hour. New unions are under way in Smethport, 
Pennsylvania, and Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Morgan.—C. E. Wolcutt: 

Organized labor is reaping the prosperity of the 
times. Some of the unorganized shops are paying 
bonuses to their employes but conditions such as 
working hours, etc., are bad. Employment is steady . 
Greater demand i is ’ being made for the labels. 


Norristown.—P. J. H. Tapper: 

Electricians received an increase from 324 to 
40 cents per hour and reduced their workday from 
nine to eight hours without strike but through or- 
ganizing. Good work is being done for the label. 
Barbers organized last month, and we are in hopes 
of bringing bartenders and retail clerks into the 
union. 


Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 

A large number of unions have gained an advance 
in wages without strike. Boot and shoe workers or- 
ganized the past month, and there are under way 
unions of boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
several others. 


Sharpsburg.—H. L. Brandis: 

Employment is steady in all union plants in this 
district. There have been improvements in wages 
without strike. 


Tamaqua.—C. C. Boner: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is in fair 
condition. 

Washington.—J. V. Joyce: 

Organized labor is in fair condition with promise 
of improvement in the near future; we expect great 
gains in the next two months. Employment is 
steady in all branches. Central Labor Union is 
busy working for the labels. Steam and operating 
engineers, plumbers and electricians are talking of 
organizing. 


Wilkes- Barre.—W. J. Kromelbeim: 

A general strike is being considered on account of 
the enforcement of a jitney ordinance which is con- 
sidered drastic. Continual agitation for the labels 
is being carried on. Iron and steel workers organized 
during the month. Employment is steady. 


Wilkes-Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

Organized workers continue to improve conditions, 
raising wages and shortening hours. In all lines 
employment is steady, there being a shortage of 
labor. Iron workers secured an increase of about 
ten cents per day. They are organized and their 
prospects look bright. Market for labeled goods is 
increasing. Carmen organized during the month, 
and several new unions are under way. 
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TENNESSEE 


Bristol—C. V. Fine: 

Wages of organized labor are 35 per cent higher 
than unorganized. The label committee is active. 
Two unions were organized the past month and 
several others are under way. Employment is 
steady. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Several new unions were organized during the 
month, and other unions are in process of forma- 
tion. Employment is steady. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—J. Amstead: 

State employes have been increased $3 perf week 
on demand; carpenters have been increased from $4 
to $4.60 per day. Labor Day was a great success; 
largest parade in our history; financial success as 
well. Efforts are being made to organize a woman’s 
label league. Stationary firemen working for the 
city secured a weekly pay day. A Mexican federal 
labor union was organized during the month. 

Beaumont.—G. W. Belcher: 

Organized labor is in good condition, it being 
definitely decided that all work for the Fair Associa- 
tion this year would be done by union men only. 
Work is very steady. Typographical Union No. 
339 secured an increase in wages beginning January 
1 and increasing each year thereafter for three 
years. A union of cooks and waiters is under way. 

Beaumont.—M. Cantin: 

Musicians and retail clerks organized during the 
past month, and unions are under way of bakers, 
cooks and waiters. Employment is steady. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Carpenters new scale of forty-five cents per hour 
is in effect, and is to be fifty cents per hour April 1, 
1917. Union men are not as insistent about labels 
as they should be. A federal union is under way. 
Employment is steady. 

Dallas.—D. Lynch: 

Carriage and automobile workers, soda water 
drivers and teamsters organized since last report. 
Label League is doing good work. Employment is 
steady. 

El Paso.—R. A. Goodding: 

Organized labor in El Paso at present is only in 
fair condition on account of strikes in the building 
trades, street carmen and restaurants. There seems 
to be a concerted effort on the part of big business 
to oppose organization. Employment is steady. We 
are trying to organize Columbus, New Mexico. 

El Paso.—W. Sachs: 

Employment is steady although great numbers of 
unemployed men are on the streets due to the in- 
flux of labor looking for work in connection with the 
concentration of 45,000 soldiers at this place. Street 
carmen are still on strike. 

Georgetown.—G. Irvine: 

Carpenters’ union will ask for an increase in 
wages. Employment is steady. 

Houston.—lL,. M. Andler: 

Printing pressmen signed new contracts without 
any trouble. A campaign is being waged for the 


labels and good results are being obtained. Three 
new unions organized during the month. Employ- 
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ment is steady. We are working on newsboys in the 
hope of organizing them. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

The label is demanded in making purchases. Em- 
ployment is steady. Some crafts are negotiating 
for increases in wages. 

Palestine.—A. M. Cohen: 

This city is one of the strongest union labor towns 
in the state. Employment is steady. Cooks and 
waiters local struck last month for better wages and 
shorter hours and won their strike after two days’ 
fight. Committees from locals are busy in the in- 
terest of union labels. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

As a result of strike, cooks and waiters secured an 
increase in wages. Employment is steady. Com- 
mittees are active for the label. 

Port Arthur—-T. O. Riley: 

Carpenters’ Local Union No. 610 have just 
settled negotiations with the master builders which 
netted an increase of 10 cents per hour and an addi- 
tional 24 cents increase to take effect the first of the 
year, which will make a total increase of 124 cents 
per hour. This at present raises wages for carpenters 
from $4 to $4.80 per day, and after the first 
of the year will be $5 per day, with half day off 
Saturdays. Eight hours constitutes a day’s work. 
A portion of the men were off one day only when 
settlement was made. Boilermakers and helpers 
at the refineries have increased wages without 
trouble—from 20 to 25 cents per day of eight hours. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized but employment is not steady. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

Stage employes have signed new contracts with 
local managers for increased wages and better con- 
ditions. Unions afte forming of colored laborers, 
laundry workers, cooks and waiters. Retail clerks 
have asked for a charter. 

Thurber.—D. P. Singleton: 

‘Wages and hours are satisfactory. Miners have 
raised wages 5 per cent. A committee is working for 
the label. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is steady and cotton pickers are in 
great demand. We always ask for the label when 
purchasing. One new union is under way. 


VERMONT 


Barre.—A. Ironside: 

Condition of trade in this vicinity is fair; granite 
cutting and polishing has been dull for some time. 
Good | patronage is given the label. Bartenders 
organized during the month. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—A. Goode: 

Two new unions are in process of formation. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Richmond.—J. Brown: 

The union label is demanded when purchasing 
goods. Employment is steady. 

Roanoke.—T. H. Adams: 

Central Trade and Labor Council has project 
under way to furnish labor home. A good deal of 




















agitation for labels is being carried on. Railway 
helpers and a laborers’ union were organized the 
past month, and laundry workers are talking of 
organizing. Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Hoquiam.—S. E. Taylor: 
Labor is 95 per cent organized in building trades. 
Employment is not steady. 


Olympia.—F. Hudson: 

Scales of organized men run from $3 to $5; un- 
organized $2 per day. Have assisted in settlement 
of three controversies with employers recently, 
all favorable to the union—cooks and waiters, 
stage workers and painters and decorators. Stage 
workers were increased $3 a week without any 
trouble. Candidate for governor on non-union 
shop platform has been defeated. The Label League 
has issued a pamphlet of labeled goods. Bookbinders 
organized since last report. 


Seattle —-W. H. Reid: 

To gain their point, the Pacific Coast longshore- 
men, who are still on strike, will ask the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast longshoremen to refuse to handle 
goods loaded by non-union men. Many unfair 
transfer and fuel companies here have signed up 
with the teamsters’ union during the month. We 
are consistently and persistently agitating for the 
labels and house cards. Our non-union shop candi- 
date for governor was decisively defeated at the 
primaries in this state. This was a big victory for 
organized labor. Shingle weavers and longshore- 
men continue to ignore injunctions against picket- 
ing issued last month. Freight handlers here have 
been chartered by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. Employment is good. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—J. Schneider: 

A committee from the Central Labor Union is 
canvassing the city in the interest of the label. We 
are trying to organize railroad helpers. West Vir- 
ginia has the semi-monthly pay-day. 


Parkersburg. —C. F. Mehl: 

An amicable agreement between the management 
of a woolen mills company here and the employes 
in the matter of hours of work and wages was 
reached. According to the new wage-scale which has 
been signed and under which employes of the firm 
will work during the coming year they are to re- 
ceive an advance in wages which will amount to 10 
per cent or a little better, will work eight hours 
per day, and will be paid at the rate of time and a 
half for overtime. Employes are also guaranteed 
fifty-two weeks’ work during the year. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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Richwood.—T. O. Groves: 

One new union was organized during the past 
month, and two others are under way. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are after all union men to de- 
mand the label when they make purchases. A 
tannery plant here has granted the nine-hour day 
and increased wages 7} per cent. We hear that other 
employers are getting uneasy and are going to 
grant the nine-hour workday to their employes. 


WISCONSIN 


Kaukauna.—J. Promer: 

Hours of city employes have been reduced from 
ten to nine without reduction of pay. We had a 
Labor Day parade and picnic which opened the 
eyes of employers. We are agitating for the labels. 
Bartenders organized since last report. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment for cigarmakers is steady. We are 
agitating for the label. 

Sheboygan.—C. Schermeister: 

All strikes as of May first have been settled. Car- 
penters have gained Saturday half-holiday. Meat- 
cutters and butchers have organized. A federal 
labor union is in course of formation. Good work is 
being done for th2 label. 

Superior —A. LaRock: 

Wages have increased all summer without strike. 
There has been a constant increase in membership 
and new locals are being formed. Employment is 
steady. This city is well organized. We are trying 
to line up bakery and laundry workers. 


CANADA 


Peterborough —G. L. Myland: 

A list has been prepared of shops handling union- 
made goods. Employment generally is steady. The 
Dominion Department of Labor appears to be 
weak. 

Saskatoon.—H. C. Nixon: 

Men who have been excluded for arrears by the 
terrible conditions prevailing in western Canada 
for the past three years are steadily coming back 
into their organizations, and several new locals of 
the various international unions are on the tapis. 
The returned Soldiers’ Society is seeking representa - 
tion on the local Trades Council, which is gaining 
in strength. Employment is not steady but improv- 
ing. There has been a slight improvement in harvest- 
ing and threshing. Carpenters are getting back to 
authorized union rates without strikes. Municipal 
waterworks pumping house employes have been 
raised by City Council. Journeymen tailors are 
organizing. Teamsters, with fifty charter members, 
organized last month’ A federal union for municipal 
employes is under way, and an attempt is being 
made to revive the hodcarrie rs and general laborers’ 
local. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1916 


December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International Seamen’s Union of America. 
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International Unions, 2. 


International Jewelry Workers’ Union. 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union. 


‘Central Bodies, 5 
Central Labor Union, Dugger, Indiana. 
Central Labor Union, Dover, New Hampshire. 
Central Labor Union, Rowan County, North 
Carolina. 
Central Labor Union, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Central Labor Union, Marseilles, Illinois. 
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Local Trade Unions, 23. 
15283 Ink Workers’ Union, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
15285 Flour and Cereal Mill Employes’ Union, 
Great Falls, Montana. 
15286 Federal Employes’ Union, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 
15287 Cereal Mill Workers’ Union, El Reno, 
Oklahoma. 
15288 City 
Iowa. 
15289 Newspaper Carriers’ Protective Union, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
15291 Railway Freight Handlers’ Union, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 
15292 Bottle Sorters and Washers’ Union, Boston 
and vicinity, Massachusetts. 
15293 Theatre Ushers’ Union, Greater New York, 
New York. 
= Federal Employes’ Union, Norfolk, Vir- 


Firemens’ Union, Marshalltown, 


15996 > —w Portrait Artists’ Union, Bos- 
Massachusetts. 

15298 Porters and Bootblacks’ Union, Granite 
City, Madison and Venice, Illinois. 

15301 City Firemens’ Union, Davenport, Iowa. 

15302 Cleaners and Dyers’ Union, Newark and 
Vicinity, New Jersey. 

15303 Federal Employes’ Union, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

15304 Folding Paper Box Workers’ Union, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

15306 Federal Employes’ Union, Helena, Mon- 


tana. 
+ oe Conductors’ Union, Washington, 


15309 Coal Trimmers’ Union, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

15311 Saw Mill and Timber. Workers’ Union, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 

15312 Electrical Construction Laborers’ Union, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

15313 Federal Employes’ Union, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

15314 Cigar Factory Employes’ Union, Tampa, 
Florida. 


Federal Labor Unions, 10. 


15284 Federal Labor Union, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 
15290 Federal Labor Union, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
= Federal Labor Union, Fort Wayne, In- 
jana. 
15297 Federal Labor Union, Clifton, Arizona. 
15299 Federal Labor Union, Falls Creek, Penn- 
sylvania. 
15300 Federal Labor Union, Reynoldsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 
15305 Federal Labor Union, Granite City, Madi- 
son and Venice, Illinois. 
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Jj. i 14927, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal Pe 


, 16, $1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; I. F., 


mM T. D., A. F. of L., rent of rooms “02. 
403, 404 — ; od 
T. S. 9608, ‘tax, bal f. a, "16, $6.95; f, $6.95: 
d f, $6.95; I. F., $6.25; R. F., 25c; sup, 4c 
5. ae 15235, tax, aug, 16, $3.20; f, $3.20; 

at, $3.20; 1. F., €2.... 
M. M. & T. W. 10263, tax, aug, 16, 95e: 


f, 95c; d f, 95e 


S. W. 13086, tax, aug, '16 

J. P. 14524, tax, bal j, a, '16, $1.15; f, $1.15; 
d f, $1.15 

F. & C. M. E. 14939, tax, bal n m, | - 16, $1.60: 
f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., $1.5 RS 

M. M. W. 8809, tax, ee bal j, a, "16, $2.25; 
f, $2.25; d f, $2.2: ceheas 
y. L. 11449, tax, aug, ‘16, homes: f, $1.05; 
ee Bienéétesece erin twig tales 

F. L. 15201, I. F . : 

Cc. L. U., Pittsfield, Mass, tax, to and 


apr, 


incl sept, '16 


_ 


an 


13 
299 


nN 





rho 
man 


99 


10 


60 


60 


00 


15 
00 


06 








8. T. & L. A., Livingston, Mont, tax, mar, to 
amd imal ame, EG... cc cccccccscccecccses 
ck. Uv. > Sa Conn, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, ’1 | en dsm bub ee date Saas ou eenes 
a ae w. 15074, tax, aug, "16, $1.10; 
OB, Bes OG, Bees oc ccc vecsescssccsesve 











. P. 14843, tax, aug, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
. M. W. 15033, tax, aug, 16, » $5.1 10; f, $3.10; 
rFr€# °' 4k oer 
&S. W. > tax, july, Mega eben 
of P. D. & P. of A., tax, aug, "16 ee 
H. C. B. & C. L. U. of A., tax, aug, ; 
P. 15192, tax, bal j, a, °16, 75c; f, 75c; 
"TS US * eee bekkueeuss 
L. 15270, sup ee ee 

L. 15270, 1. F.. j ee ee ee 
& C. M. E. 14229, tax, aug, "16, 65e; f, 
oe 4% 65c; I. F., 75c; sup, 5c 

P. 14878, tax, aug, 16, $4.40; t, $4.40; 
df, 4.40. sup, $1.33 aa 2 
U. of P. R., etc., sup phaae si or 
, Oh, oe eee esccaweneneneveedans 
" & L. A., Fort’ Dodge, Pree 
L. 15233, tax, aug, '16, $2.45: f, ) Saas; 
rts. ye § aes : 
a) MG SE 606.56 26-004s ce nalvedeseadexe 
. L. 15271, 1. F 

L. 15228, tax, bal aug, 16, 45c; f, 45¢; df, 
Se eS Sa eee 
F. 14339, tax, ‘aug, 16, $2. 20; f, $2.20; 
“2 | ee a ee ree 


L. fis4s, tax, aug, "16, '45c; f, 45c; df, 


F. “ "13047, tax, bal j, a, 16, $2.55; f, $2.55; 
d f, $2.55. : 

L. L. 11943, tax, * july, _~ $4.7 70; f, $4.70: 
d f, $4.70; I. F., $1.2 

eV inane & BH ac. 70, tax, 
june, 16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, — ae: 

S. W. 10833, tax, aug, "16, : f, 40c; d f, 40c 

T. S. 12046, tax, july, '16, G7 60. f, $7.60 
iA? 4S SS eee 

Cc. i» U., Akron, Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl 

16 ant 


c. Pie S. 15256, I. F... 
F. L. 11643, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j. "16, 
$i. 50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; I. F., 75c; R. F., 


F. = 15208, 1. F. 

A. P. & S. R. F. 14912, ‘tax, aug, 16, $2.25: 
W : F  } | sea 

ee 4 Oe ackewnesedaas 

RO Se rrr err eee 

I. U. of the U. ." w. ‘of A., tax, bal a, bal m, 
bal j, j, a, ‘ 

I.C. A. & F. w. U. of the U. S. & C., tax, a, 
m, j, j, a &, 16 SE AS 

O. P. I. A. of the U. S. & Cc. ‘tax, j, a, s, "16 

C. L. U. of N. A., tax, aug,’ 

S. W. 15178, tax, bal j, a, 16. $3.20; f, » $3. 20; 
d f, $3.20; I. F., $10.25; sup, 

i, ee Se SE ia vereteencduesece 

Cc. L. U., Antigo, Wis, sup. 

F. & C. M. E. 14160, * bal j, a, 16, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; df, $1.35; I. F., $5; sup, 75c 

T. W. rT x, bad a, 16, $7.90; f, $7.90 
d f, $7.90; , $1.50; sup, ae kage 

C. F. 15274, iy EO Rae 

i, a a wk inn Ble wet anon anise 

H. G. & M. 15273, sup.. 

CTs a6 cd endeubahemenn Wc 

Cc. L. U., Rockland, Mass, tax, m, i. i, "16. 

Ohio S. F. of L., tax, nov, '16, to and incl 
ih Pel vanes cabchseitdeewhe aah cae vs 

Nebraska S. F. of L., tax, f, m, a, 16 : 

F. of T., Augusta, Ga, tax, a, m, j, '16 

C. L. U., Erie, Pa, tax, mar, to and incl aug, "16 

T. & L. C., Oshkosh, Wis, tax, may, '16, to 
and incl apr, '17 

C. L. U., Bristol, Tenn-Va, tax, mar, to ‘and 


1, $1.95; d f, $1.65; f B.Sc PE POS 
F. 8786, -, aug, '16, $4.65; f, $4.65; 
at $4.65; I. US oS i atl nani oe 
Cc. C. & S. 8373, so ek bal j, a, 16, $1.20; 

f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; R. F., 
wa fb O88 G. B. 14563, tax, ot, cr 65e; f, 65c: 
om. W. & H. 15117, tax, bal j, bal j, 


-_ 


1,178 
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11. 


"16, $6.70; f, $6.70; d f, $6.70; 
= 15030, tax, aug, "16, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30; bal I-c assess to O. W. 


60c; d f, 60c; I. F., $1.25 6a seat 
W. 15137, se aug, 16, $6; f, $6; 
SR PrP 
H. S. 12353, go bal j, bal j, a 3 
f, $2.20 


Cc. 
B. S. & W. 14853, tax, bal j, a, '16, 60c; f, 
E. 


W. W. 12865, tax, bal j, a, 16, $1.77; 
1.76 


z. $4 
f, ‘si. 30; 
W., 25¢c 


df, $6; 
6, $2.20; 


f, $1.77; 


S. W. 12282, tax, aug, '16, 35c; f, 35c: d f, 35¢ 


T. &bL A. Grand prnetien, Colo, 
to and incl july, ’ 


tax, feb, 


Cc. a Go me, <= tax, feb, to and 
incl july, ’ seta cheat laa: iia oradaliaartiolens 

L. W. + iy oa aug, . $23.80: A $23.80: 
d f, $23.80; I. F., $16 


U. L. 14190, tax, bal i. bal j, a, 16, $1.75; 
F., $6 


f, $1.75; df, $1.75; 1 


M. R. M. 14855, tax, bh a, "16, 90c; f, 90¢; 


df, 90 ap 


R. R. H. Tare, tax, bal m, bal 
$1.75; e ‘si 75; df, $1.7 
B. P. A. 13167, tax, aug, 6, $1.05; 


F. L. 13153, tax, ‘bal m, “bal i. bal’) 


ja ' . "16, 
f, » A 05; 


"$3.25; f, $3.25: d f, $3.25; 1. F., ao 


50c 


F. L. 12776, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j.9 a, nase 
75: 


$20.55, f, was; d f, ane: I. 


U. 
of T.C. citaswica 


. W.W.. 
"16 
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OWNEY'S 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 
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ll. J. S. C. A. of N. A., tax, aug, 4. ee $34 
G. M. 14319, ow bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, 
a, "16, $12.72; » $12. 32: d f. "si. 78; &. ¥.. 
$7.50; R. F., 50c; ; Sup, ee dats 47 
I. B. of C. R. D. » Wee Me cccccecovs 5 
Se St Ge, na cencnaaeteteenees 5 
F. L. 15238, tax, aug, "16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30; -» $9.75; sup, 50c.......... 17 
J. B, _- os bal j, a, Mie, 85c; f, 85c; 
d f, 85c; al alia areal ed 3 
B. C. 15334, vinx, aug, "16, $1.10; f, $1. 10; 
d f, $1.10; I. F., 75c; sup, $2.50.......... 6 
FP. L. 15142, 4 bal j, bal j, a, 16, $4.35; 
f, $4.35; d f, $4.35; r , 3 $24. 25; sup, $4.65 41 
C. F. E. 14851, tax, bal m. b j, bal j, a, "16, 
$1; f, $1; df, ae ERR 3 
P. H. A. N. oid com aug, "16, $1. 25; f, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25; oup. Sihietinteuk as thee ewe 4 
T. & L. A., annibal, Mo, tax, apr, to and 
incl rr’ aennbatibatise et kbewns cease 5 
F. L. 1 tax, aug, "16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c; 
Sh Mn nhonebseennee henend sons oon ees 6 
it i PE, oon nnen 500605 enue enenneses 16 
2. F C. Mansfie d, Ohio, tax, apr, to and incl 
GER, “Hicaccccoccocesecesogcccescecseess 5 
T. & L. F., New Brunswick, NJ. tax, a, s,o, "15 2 
. & F.¢ 7 cuppeees N J, tax, may, to and 
incl oa i abehe bbb ene snseihe caeeneds 5 
F. E. S376.” Di ctveseneoecnectentweanses 10 
i . 4 4 _ SRR Pieris ereremt 3 
B. C. C. 15275, = 4 peteeenadeednneaenenen 10 
es © 8 e eee 1 
N. P. C. 14712, o. aug, "16, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
"YS ' 44 SS FROST 6 
U.N. C., 6939, tax, aug, 16, $11.67; f, $11.67; 
df, $i. SP rere 35 
M. E. oy tax, aug, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
at, es anninnnnsinns Ghanet cane + 
F. L. pee. tax, aug, "16, $3.10; f, $3. 10; 
a I es a tccancccascacecenis 28 
F. L. 14989, tax, aug, "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
We Iie Sis Oi pn cavcedecancouaserecenes 3 
F. L. 14576, tax, bal m, bal j, j, °16, 80c; 
ee MEE 600 540045006C00en sus sn ses 2 


$8 & a8s8s s8 sa sas 


30 
35 








12. G. W. 15164, tax, bal j, a 
d f, $1.06; I. F., $1 25 
r C. M, E. 14586, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, 

Noy 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; IL. F., 6Sc; R. F., 
E. < Ms iti ese ‘bal m, bal j, bal j, a. "16, 
$i. 75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., $1.25; 
RR ey eer pe 
x 9560, tax, ry: m, _ j, bal j, a, ’ 
$8.30; f, $8.30; d f 


Ss. 


F. as 15105, o-, ag, "ie, $4.75; f, $4.75; 

d f, $4.75; ih cbébacsdeeddanete 
F. L. 15241, a ¥ rer er ee 
S. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal i, ‘bal j, a, '16, 80c; 

eve: Se SS Speer. 
A. W. 14813, tax, bal j, bal j, a, °16, 90c; 

es nctincetenasenesedhannn a 
A. Wh 15034, tax, bal j, a, 16, $2.33; f, $2.34; 

ie EN 64: 64054-05 05 cakes cosnetebaes 
7 roety tax, bal j, a, "16, $6.65; f, $6.65; 
T. S. 13015, tax, m, j, j, '16, $2.95; f, $2.95; 

eR iia 0d cate adh adie eae nie 
A. W. 15153, tax, aug, "16, $2.05; f, $2.05; 

i Aan vt nu, inane ae oe mali edatitns 
A. W. 15153, tax, july, "16, 57c; f, 57¢; d f, 56c 
 S 3 8 eieniy canteens 
ie Pe nh ccnwtinte eehanewesawere 
i er i. ccc re neneeetes 
8 es NS ra 
N. F. of P. O. C., tax, os |, Sao 
ih oh. ncn cee ecn be ctempedcaoseenee 
I. B. & W. M. a er. eee 
Be Uy SE Sinan ekdscbhaenssuspencdaceces 
L. B. 15020, tax, aug, "16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 

Str ice cabans seeeetas cae hsemnebe>d 
err t 14733, tax, aug, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; 


$1.5 
F. L. 13134, tax, bal a, bal m, j, "16, $1.15; 
f, $1.15; d f, $1.15; I. F., 2Se; sup, $1. 
13134, tax, bal = bal j, j, ‘16, $1. 35; 
t $1.35; d f, $1.35; EN 
L. P. 15072, tax, bal = bal ¥ bal j, a, "16, 
fag f, $2.90; d f, $2.90; I. F., $1.75; 
ie MIN ad eeltrdisieddn etna ea teen i new e a danteien« 
L,M. 14375, o bal j, j, 16, $4.30; f, $4.30; 
< f, $4.30; I $1'56; sup, $1.45 
.c.c. &S. Ww. 10875, tax, bal m 
pal a, "16, $21.15; f, $21.15; af, $1 13: 
 $o8 .75; F., 75¢ 
s. ie ie tax, bal j, bal j, a, ’16, $1.40; 
f, oS df, $1.40 
B. ae tax, july, 
at $1.7 


zt. C. ‘Siauaion, 






y, ‘16, $1.75; f, $1.75; 


—_ Til, tax, july,“to and incl 
S. & B. 4 RS Xa oe $4.80; f, 
reyen bai jy “tase 

"$12.25; f. $12.25; af $12.35; I. F., $8.75; 
Ss ing 605:n6e0en6estevansseenceséaene 
i > ya tax, bal j, a, 16, 85c; f, 85c; 
C.T. & L. A, Elimira, 'N Y, tax, feb, to and 
incl july, "16 


South Carolina S. F. of L., tax, aug, '16, to 
and incl jan, °17...........seescesceeeees 
B. of R. C., =, rT}. eer 
U. B. of C. & J. of A., ag ate i aici ail 
I. U. of C. W. & A. W. of N. , tax, aug, "16 
I. S. W. U. of A., tax, j, a, s, "16 ie tedaie-en ane 
A, A. tS. & H.R. He OE Bic Gc ccc ceccaces 
I. B. of T. P., tax, oct, '12, to and incl sept, '13, 
re Oe Ch SM. cacctncassecéare 
I. B. of P., tax, oct, 13, to and ppowt, 14, 
$20; 1-c assess to O. W. W., $2.50........ 
I. B. of T. P., tax, oct, 14, to and incl sept, 15, 
$20; I-c hatters Ce Mica caetcekawe 
I. B. of T. P., tax, o, n, d, “15.............. 
I. B. of T. P., tax, jan, to and incl aug, '16, 
$15; 1-c assess to O. W. W., $2.50........ 
H. N. & A. 14655, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, 
"16, $8.75; f, $8.75; d f, $8.75; R. F., $1; 


. . = Serer 
H. s. P. 12347, tax, bal 4 bal j, bal j, a,’ 
$2.40; f, $2.40; d f, $2.40; R. F., 25c; sup, 
Mis +cekn bt ee bake +s bese anweehs ieee ee 
« U., Trenton, N J, s 
B. & S. W. 14791, day Moat i, bal j, a,’ 
$1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $1........ 
L. P. 
df, $2. 


= 


© Ke Ges Bete, BT Fy GAR ccc cceccves 
R. 
14997, tax, j, j, a, "16, 2.60; f, $2.60; 


16, $1.07; f, $1.07; 
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‘INDEPENDENT SALT C 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Main Office 


44 Whitehall St. 
New York 


332 East 103d Street’ 























Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
13. C. E. & S.A. A. 14919, — oats, teh) @ "2 16, 14. £, $250; 6 €, S250; BR. B.. BEs. oo 00 scnccce $8 95 
$1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; I. F., $10...... $15 85 . E. 10634, tax, bal j, a, ‘ie rt 05; f, $7.05; 
F. L. 15191, tax, bal j, a, 1 $6. ‘38; f, $6.55; ‘d f, $7.05: i, Mie vn.ccr beste neddannenes 21 65 
d f, $6.55; I. » $10 S owasennnseneunean 4s 29 65 F. L. 12953, tax, bal j, bal j, a, '16, $4.75; f, 
. 13130, tax, aug, "16, $2.55; f, $2.55; d f, $4.75; d f, $4.75; L. F., $2.50; sup, 50c.. 17 25 
ti Sh Ls tn ccannesaseunens ee 10 15 W.R. & R. W. 14565, tax, bal j, bal j, a, '16, 
» 8 , tax, aug, 16, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $3.35; f, d f, $3.35; sup, $1.04...... 11 09 
PSE Be Wap. ME one ct teeebs ccoccscerece 4 00 R. R. H. & 232, tax, aug, °16, $1.25; 
M . & T. W. 14983, tax, aug, "16, $1.65; f, £1.25; df, $1.25; I. F, 25c; sup, $1.90 5 90 
£, $1.65; df, Si45; 1. F.. SLO... ccccee 6 45 ¢. i -» Russellville, Ark, sup.............. 50 
Cc. F. & P. W. 14451, tax, bal m, ‘bal ah bal j, a, G. & F. 10615, tax, bal j, j, a, °16, $4.25; 
"16, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; I $1.25; BF Ye | fe 2 (eee 14 75 
R. F., 50c awecneivssongheen ener es eh nace 9 70 Oi i oe PE asnnatecatceutvesses 5 25 
E. F. W. 15038, tax, aug, ‘16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 8 aR BY eer eoee 2 75 
d f, F198: Sis +h.sabadeoddnnesee 6 35 M. W. G. W. 15146, tax, aug, '16, $1.30; 
Ss. H 15 , tax, aug, 16, $1.60; f, $1.60; f. $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 50c 6 ee hone 440 
iE, Dh cba tbdndkdecdnceenescaneduveaec 4 80 F. L. 14716, tax, , bal j, bal a, s, °16, 
E. C. & S. 14528, tax, aug, '16, 55c; f, 55c; $1.75; f, $1.75; df, di. 75; R. F., $2.25 7 50 
i ie 605054500800 050045060000050045 1 65 W. P. R. 10830, tax, aug, ‘16, 60c; f, 60c; 
C. H. S. 13122, tax, aug, '16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, ey Givncc 5000400 696008000660% segnens 1 80 
70c 2 10 F. L. 12412, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "lu, $1.40; 
Ss. W. P. j f, $1.40; d f, $1.40 420 
df, $1.80; I. F., $1 6 40 W. G. S. 14948, tax, aug, "1 
A. W. 15111, tax, bal i: bal j, =. "16, $5.15; Wy sands triadnesnscséeeeeensdede 3 75 
© SB.15s 2 t, SS.88: FT. F., FESO. 0 cccceess 20 95 T. & L. C., Lima, 
F. L. 7241, tax, aug, '16, 55c; f, “38: d f, 55c 1 65 A I o's 65 aa00eessoevenntuannanen 5 00 
H. N. M. 7180, tax, a e. "16, $4.45; f, $4.45; F. L. 15106, tax, i, oy j, a, 16, 70c; f, 
GE, Bee Oe Wes. Se ncccwcoctcetseces 17 10 70c; d f, 70¢; I. » $1.7 pabnesneteneheus 3 85 
L. P. 14992, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, 16, F. L. 14949, tax, tei i. bel j, a ty $42.25; 
$2.30; f, $2.30; OE, See Us Bee Be cccss 7 90 f, $42.25; d f, $42.25; I. F., $13.75 na alee 140 50 
A. W. 14943, tax, bal f, bal m, bal m, b: c..C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal j, bal j, a, °16, 
bal j, a, '16, $23.40; f, $23.40; d f, 2540: GAGs € Obes CE Delve ccccecesvaccas 14 55 
EZ, Free IOs Mee Wee 2908 GM GE. 2c aseccsccs 75 24 S. W. 15120, tax, aug, °16, $9.77; f, $9.77; 
U. N. M. 11016, tax, ‘aly, "16, $58.55; f, [S - 34 8 Se eeeee ee 29 80 
$58.55; d f, $58.55; SR Raat 190 65 F. L. 14291, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, 80c; f, 
J. W. 15077, tax, bal m, a, 16, a aes f, $2.25; BE ee i nbanhs es ncbedescanentseonne 2 40 
d f, $2.25; I. F., 25c; sup, 4c............. 7 04 F. L. 14481, tax, bal m oa i: al To, $s a, ie 
S. H. C. 13152, tax, aug, °16, $2.20; f, $2.20; $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, $1.85; 
he et hee hehe ton 6 60 BP Sse ite ctece ta OW. Wh 11 85 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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For old or new houses. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents, 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors 


WooD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


We sell direct to the 
Your carpenter can install 


New Aibany, ind. 
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a 


Cc. L. U., Mart, Texas, ‘tax, 5. 3, & fiesta 
Cc. L. C., Marysville, Cal, tax, j, a, s, "16.... 
Cc. L. U., Gardner, Mass, tax, j, a, s, "16.... 
C.T. &L. U., Pawtucket, R. I., tax, a, m, j, 16 
C. W. 14868, tax, aug, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
F. L. 15201, tax, aug, 16, $1. 20; f, $1.20; 
Se cet vectuecwe asians kts odiea 
R. W. 14509, tax, aug, '16, 55c; ft. 55c: dt, 55c¢ 
I. U. of P. R. F. L. B. & S.C. S. » tax, j, a, s,°16 
I. A. of T. S. E. of A., tax, ja, s, Divs pitunt 
iy Mi ME SERS sin ico wn 4% #00 ne -tiees whine 
ee Me kn tctnnddane4eos0anuibeuns 
A. W. 14957, tax, june, ’16, 83c; f, 84c; d f, 83c 
T. & L. A., Massillon, Ohio, tax, oct, '16, to 
and incl  *, . eerraee 
Cc. & a Tenn, tax, mar, to and 


tax, june, to 


=. aug, 
. Cc al, 


» ee c ° © San Rafael, 
4 incl nov, ’ 
T. & L. A., Grand Forks, N D, tax, june, to 


and incl nov, '16 < apeiian 
f, $5.85; 


. L. 15110, sagt x7 j,i, 16, $5. 85; 
F. L. 14869, tax, bal - bet i, bal j, a,’ 16, ‘Sl. 60; 
R 


df, $5.85; sup 


f, $1.60; d f, $1. F., 25c; R. 50c 
Cc & Oakland, Cal, (1, mar, "16, = and 
incl feb, EE LO ee ee 
L. A. Marietta, Ohio, tax, feb, to and 
‘incl ts Wd un oes eeescabeeskwad 
F. L. 13178, oa bal m, bal j, a, ’16, $3.55; 
f, $3.55; d f, $3.55:1. F. $1875: R.F. 25 
F. W. 14307, tax, bal ?" bal j, a, ‘16, $8.05; 
f, $8.05; d f, $8.05; I. F., $13.50.......... 
Ww. ¢é. 14647, I. F. hetann ke ate 
P.I rv tax, bal j, j, a, 16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
5 4h Dey I swe 


Pe M e757, tax, ee a, 16, 95e; f, 95e: 
a » 95e. 
E. A. 12755, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, 
” bal 5 a, s, '16, Lee .93; f, 5258; d f, $2.93; 


on 


~~ 


No 


wn 


= 


bh 
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21. T. C. S. of A. L. O. of A., tax, sept, "16.... $8 5 
~ F, E. 14632, rent of office rooms for month of 
sept, "16.. 50 oO 
1 834 F. L. 12692, tax, ag, "16, $5. 95; f, ‘$5.95: 
d f, $5.95; I. F., $3.7 PF 21 ¢ 
S. T. B. & A. 14287, — ‘je a, 16, 70¢; f, 70c; 
i ns sant eheebe nine aid édadiee ie 21 
W. N. Y. H. 14915, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a 
"16, $5.45; f, $5.45; d f, $5.45.......... ; 16 3 
N. & A. 14755, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, '16, 
Se; f, Se GE Bele Ge Wee Mc cscccces 1 2 
2 + S. G. & S. W. 15031, return of amt in treasury 98 88 
R. R. H, & L. 15279, 1. F 2 x 
S. T. B. & A. 14863, tax, aug, "16, 85e; f, 85c; 
GB, Bee Bs ee Ss heen ccccccucccoces 2 80 
U. H. S. M. & . P. 14 ry j, a, 8, 16, 
$22.50; f, $22. i ¢ f, ‘kaso be kame oe 67 50 
S. D. 8662, tax, , 16, $3; f, $3; d f, $3... 9 00 
L. S. & F. H. O. T2400, tax, july, '16, $1.60; f, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 citisiethesnbheatetions 4 80 
F. L. 15216, tax, aug, ‘16, $4.90; f, $4.90; 
hick si diecn ceatdaednetiben aieades 14 70 
S. T. B. & A. 15211, tax, aug, "16, 35c; f, 35c; 
i See Oe in Mb sc nentenekscncsnxsses 1 55 
a. M. P. 8861, tax, a "16, $11.75; f, $11.75; 
df, $11.7. LF. $4.25. rr ears: 39 50 
LS eC Cc L. U.. Ely, Nev, tax, july, "15, to and 
incl i Sh cteesnensuneenseacseeheesc« 12 50 
Jno. B. non, treasurer, A. F. of L., Bloom- 
= mH, ——_ on - Seana 750 00 
F. 15138, tax, j, a, "16, $1.82; 
‘puss: dat; LR $295 baseesene 8 20 
T. C. Appleton, Wis, tax, bog = and incl 
OUR "Ts2 602 0650 56060gn0csensscagsecces 5 
. C. & J. 14969, tax, june, '16, $2.85; f, 
Gees Oo, Meters B, Due BeBe cc vcccccccces 8 80 
ip es te Es Ns 6 0000 64000000864 00000 10 00 
ih Pe ccccecuteeceduce cere 1 50 
fe Sree 
O. W. P. 15015, tax, m, bal j, bal j, a, "16, 
ga-58: £. S058: € f, $4.90; L. F., $4; R. F., 
GI Ms 06 00000900000005600+40066 20 95 
— Cc. Z. F. 15218, tax, aug, "16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
Bottled in Bond Ask for It df, $1.60; I. F., $1; sup, gaye 7 55 
S. & L. H. W. 14889, tax, bal a , bal m, j, j, a, 
"16, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, $190: TF. ee 5 65 
F. L. 12985, tax, bal m, es a, ait. 
$42.15; f, $42.15; a $4218; 290; 
Be Bs I vn iescecceccacess 436 32 
20. F. E. 14632, tax, aug, "16, $131.50; f, $131.50; L. C., Galveston, Texas, tax, jan, to and incl 
yy CY SS ee Pe $511 00 Se dt thet et akned o4-eeeeesadsee 10 00 
G. B. 12899, tax, aug, "16, $4.35; f, $4.35; 22. C. L. U., Dugger, Ind, su | See 5 00 
on i ii Mn danhenhtaekweneeee 13 30 T. &L.C., a Wing, Minn, tax, july, to and 
E. O. & S. 15181, tax, aug, "16, $2.35; f, $2.35; STI on econ con concemes 5 00 
i Ee em Ges nccccenceesncces 10 30 k - 2 % eRe omeenEne: 19 75 
Pi hie. oc<«eadtsetieninnkineene 16 25 J. W. & E. O. bal j, bal j 
FP. W. 14964, tax, bal j, a, '16, $2.55; f, $2.55; a, '16, $6.55; ri ‘ess. ae f, $6.55; 9 & 23 65 
Oe i Mh decades tenasuanene 7 90 C. P. A: 14286, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, °16, 
FP. L. 13033, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, $1.55; $3.70; f, $3.70; d f, "$3.70; L. F., $2.50: 
% ft FS See rE ee 4 65 iT ithe tit ehe abe OReSS SEE EO Ke 13 85 
O. R. W. 15184, tax, aug, "16, 85c; f, 85c; We Bs ie We Me Mec cccccccsccsccese 5 25 
Pi etnehedeenncaneeeteneeeees ean 2 55 Cc. L. U., Mahoney City, Pa, tax, j, i s, °16 2 50 
M. W. G. W. 15096, tax, jume, "16, tax, 55c; Cc. E. & S. 11680, tax, aug, '16, $15; f, $15; 
tt Maric ccbendedesiactknenesce 1 65 oe ia admdnndad nseekebinesseaeeine 45 00 
C. F. 15144, tax, bal a, s, °16, $2.45; f, $2.45; F. L. 14859, tax bal j, a, '16, 80c; f, 80c; 
ttt ccekdtbtadaminiesa mes 7 35 d f, 80c; L. F., 2 peeeocececcegeseeneeee 2 65 
F. L. 14785, tax, bal m tends "1 is 2G. & 2 tia , tax, j, a, °16, $4.30; 
| om $3.55: 4 f, "ss; i 1.7 i OE ican tonncctnenanbeeion 12 90 
LG e066h0 84 0GhoRSEKE eR ReEees ban? 13 15 U. T. & L. A., Oswego, N Y, tax, jan, to and 
F. L. 14871 Hah ‘36, incl dec, _ Ea cape Gapiapanil coet helecge 10 00 
$9.80; f, $9.80; d f, $9802 7: > $1.50 Cc. L. U., Perth Am meg. i J. Sam & me, 3, 16. 2 50 
R. F., 25c; —% Ph eKsnedssendetdeegee 53 25 Cc. T. & L. C., Richmond, Va, tax, july, to 
i 2 i ¢nan56n on deeseeeeekenees 38 00 Th caskhecennetdn satin 5 00 
J. W. 14444, tax’ bal j, baij. a.’ 16, 55c¢; f, 55c; N. F. of P. O. C., tent of room No. 400 for 
ives dnddest0sce5nesennacencentes 1 65 opt, ticvietincieca eter hneensiianieds » 25 00 
P. Cc. P. & B. 5783, tax, j, a, "16, $5.30; f, R. W. F. W. 15058, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, 
vs c.cckniacetatedhhhekes 15 90 $4.23; f, $4.24; df, _~ i cnandenie eh anita 12 70 
M. W. 14502, tax, aug, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; G. B. 14670, tax. bal m 5) jj, °16, 
ei ed5cwnneonnee 0ecnensceenasece 4 50 $6.20; f, $6.20; "df, $6.20; acct LF -» $16.50; 
F. L. 13136, tax, aug, '16, $2.25; f, $2.25; Is Scincndes caiawasiseniaséetne en 35 35 
A senbesiakdeheneestendiehenes 6 75 A. F. G. W. U., 1-c assess toO. W. W........ 94 30 
c. C. S. & S. L. 9186, tax, aug, "16, $1.45; U. N. BM. 11016, sup....ccces sneahinedanee 21 00 
f, $1.45; d f, ge baeeeessonseeceteosces | aa S&S % 3 “RRP RRR She mpEEa IN 1 00 
I. B. of S.S. & D. M., tax, aug, '16.......... 12 63 i i a pncncdneneeeess ebieenenee 2 50 
> GE Eis Be Ge GR, FUR, "Pec cccccccccccccs 20 48 a 2 Pn, scenecascensaces ane 10 00 
H. I. 15182, tax, aug, ‘16, $1.65; f, $1.65; BD. & & W. 15292, 1. BF. .cccccccccce anebbes 19 25 
060 6x6 ncendeiounsesesotecess 495 We Bee BEE GED. cccvccecce jaeisseesneses 10 00 
C. F. P. A. 11431, tax, bal m, ty b pal 0 a, "16, R. F. H. stot hy Seseccecesoecesnsceeseoe 10 00 
$30.50; f, $30.50; d f, $30.50 ‘ 96 50 iis We Se Ge Bos cccccccces peweneenees 5 63 
21. A. F. of T., tax, bal may, ‘16............... 15 00 N. C. P. 15289, sup....... natadaawudates 10 00 
Wie Ble OF Dee Mice GE, By Gn D “BBs ccc cccccccces 191 26 NW. C. BP. 15200, 1. FB... ccc ouccceseceose 17 50 
rer; eye } Serre 847 50 ieee iicdbehaneedbdenbhete 10 00 
I. A. of M., 1-c assess to O. W. W........... 1,040 00 Bo We Gey Be Me ccccqece Meniehenetunenne 9 50 
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m 9 “ correcting intestinal troubles 

W common with children dur- 
Mrs. inslow S Soothing Syrup ing the period of teething, helps to 
produce natural and healthy sleep. 


Absolutely non-narcotic Soothes the Ty ys and there- 
Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives by gives relief to the tired mother. 


p A safe and palatable laxative for children B‘ checking wind colic and 


































, 23. C. L. U. Rockford, Ill, tax, may, to and 25. df, $5.20; sup, Ee ee oe eee $18 35 
RGR, “Titn.n 600990600sc0n00080000400660 $5 00 F. L. 15228, I. F., 25c; sup, $4.60........... 4 85 
; T. & L. A., Breese, Il, tax, j, j, a, he bandeaese 2 50 We. BE, &. ESET, GUD. cccccdccccccccccscces 50 

Cc. L. U., Nanticoke, Pa, a ey, a 2 50 S. M. 9560, ~ 3 pihebheeeeSsesCenKsvEegeesens 16 00 
W. C. 14916, tax, sept, "16, 70c; f, 700; d f, Fe + (RRR! Sores 1 00 

Np ne 2 35 G.H. &L. 1 i4ass, tax, aug, '16, — 45; f, $3.45; 

Cc. W. 14590, tax, bal n, bal d, oe S m, j, df, ghd » $1. 25; sup, SOc.......... 12 10 

"16, $5.92; f, $5.92; d f, $5.91; «» $2.75; F. L. 15095, bal j, a, "16, $3. 15: f, $3.15; 

MR 0 65-606-055:0900 440i OC ree E eed ite 21 00 df, ‘tas hg ED GN, Do veccceccee 14 20 
A. W. 14817, tax, bal n,’ 15, bal m, bal m, bal j, P. | date PTTTTITTTTTTTT TTT TT eT Tee 85 
bal j, a, '16, $5.10; f, $5.10; d f, $s. 10; F. L. 15166, tax, july, '16, $24.65; £. $24.65; 

I. F., 25c; R. F., San areata Crk 15 80 d f, $24.65; I. F., $64; sup,  tethconen 138 20 
H. M. 14209, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, "16, Florida S. F. of 1.., tax, apr, to and incl sept, "16 5 00 

$4.32; f, $4.32; d f, $4.31; sup, 50c...... 13 45 Cc. L. U., Gillespie, Ill, tax, may, "16, to and 
L. P. 14640, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, °16, Oe i nou khacdness es ddeeesan oese sie 7 5O 

Lang f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., $2.48; Cc. L. U., Concord, N. H., tax, mar, to and 

ec Mn 6666-60404) 0 00bnen0 seth ee seeeee 8 73 tad pene weetbendanieandle 7 50 
B. .3 oe . bal j, bal j, a, °16, $6.07; T.C., Tulsa, Okla, tax, apr, to and incl sept, 16 5 00 

f, Neos DE ois ci5¢ bemcninie kane 18 20 cL. C., San Pedro and Wilmington, Cal, 

Cc. U., " S ceedtiie, N Y, tax, apr, to and tax, j, e Ee i becabkadenavetivedizeadane 2 50 

incl eS, Se rr reer 5 00 T. & L. C., London, Ont, Can, tax, mar, '16, 

Cc. L. U., South Framingham, Mass, tax, to and incl ji ivdGeschdhea¥enuis-et 10 00 

Te SE, NEAR I nates Poe Pets 2 50 Cc. L. C., Anaconda, Mont, tax, sept, '16, to 
G. W. 14367, tax, - m, bal j, j, "16, $1.45; SE aie dssvaseesnessesSeekee 10 00 

eee Ae, PE. wc ccccedeonsceetépenes 435 B. GO. & M. t0273, 5. F ieieOuddsucsatensius 175 
T. S. 10422, tax, ial m, bal a, bal m, bal j, ie & eo Ceetyeeeaieeneheaeaanen 16 75 

bal j, a, °16, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; F. W. 15179, p? Wickit: sccenenecesennséeenns 6 00 

I. F., 50c; R. F., ly rer ey re 7 35 F. L. 12924, tax, bal m i, . "16, 

.- BD & A 11597, tax, aug, "16, $3.40; a f, $9.05; d f, $905; 4 *e othe hb a 

Oe OS 1” eerste sees esis 10 20 MEY 25561 enh Cod hom tenakeweks ean ow 55 40 
F. L. 8533, tax, aug, "16, $2.05; f, $2.05; F. L. 324i, i. ug BRS Gs BRR e 0. 6 600020000 1 75 

GE, Bete B. Wao, Geis occ acccotacensese 8 40 C. W. 15060, tax, aug, 16, 31: 40; f, $1.40; 

F. L. 15109, tax, j, a, '16, $3.30; f, $3.30; df, $ 420 

Oe. See By, Wen Bis o6.nceccanccevecsec 22 25 Cc. W. 

H. & R.E. 1. A. & B. 1. L. of A., sup...;.... 146 70 d f, 4 50 
FP. 1. te tax, aug, "16, $1.15; f, $1.15; F. L. i688. al j, bal j 

OE, is 6 ccd sethccesckagpasvanersase 3 45 fies 05; f, $10.05; at $104 ds: a 
B. & P. iNei7, tax, aug, "16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 8c 37 93 

es Me Wien On 0 6 cc nesgecewtaseasias 8 85 F. < ‘i. 14270, tax, . $7. 

A. W. 13189, tax, aug, "16, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $7.30; I. F., $13.50 35 40 

Ce hc chawa sa sdeevatsaae en geeueee 7 95 =. & > ampeng Texas, tax, july, to and incl 

, bal m, » bal j, a, dec, ’ 5 00 

"16, $2.35; +4 3s, df, $2.35; i F., 25c; F. L. 15099, tax, bal j, bal j 

i a tale bee edie OME OE 7 80 » 80c 240 
c. L. U., Thompsonville, Conn, tax, apr, to T. T. C., Thurber, Texas, tax, apr, to and 

a rrr ere 5 00 BG. “Bac cesspeagsegesureseacscecsacs 5 00 
B.C. Se, & by, BOGS, toe, Gal an, Old, bab S, Cc. L. U., Marlboro ong aati, Mass, tax, 

Pe SE Oe OR oc cccngcnsasens 2 55 mag to and tad ect, "16... 2c cccccvseces 5 00 
1 & C. Ww. 14774, tax, j, a, "16, $1 nee F. L. 7426, tax, july, "e. 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35e 1 OS 

f, $1 55; df, - .55; I. F., 25c; sup, 50c.. 5 40 F. L. 7426, tax, aug, "16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35e 1 05 
er secaonee ‘ 3 00 A. W. 14831, tax, bal j, bal j, a, '16, $14.28; 

H. N. & A. 14767, tax, bal m oh | bal j, a, f, $14.29; a 7 inntcenckes ie thaane 42 85 

"16, $4.25; f, $4.25; d f, $4.25; . F., $3; S. Py P. 14945, tax, aug, "16, $7.55; f, $7.55; 

a a ye MG 90045066604608 600048 17 08 ai, $7.55; 1. Fe $1.25 Sis diee bneekeehenhs 23 90 
A. M. C. & B ev) Se eee 31 50 F. 167, is aug, "16, $1.15; f, $1.15; 
Dee as haces saccactechanded 2 50 df, $1. OF Aig pipette sper, 15 45 
Oe eS ree 20 25 
J. T. U. of A., 1-c assess to OO. W. W........ 120 00 240 
I. U. of J. H. of the U.S. & C., tax, j, a, s, °16 126 00 
Q. W. I. U. of N. A., tax, j, a, 16 ot cesccscecs 52 50 3 85 
Cc. M. op 15197, tax, oe "16, $10.60; f, 10 00 

$10.60; d f, $10.60; I. F., $100; sup, $1.50 133 30 
OB, BE. ©. SERRE, Gc ccc ccvcscccccaccesscce 20 8 00 
Groome & Mantz, Washington, D C, sup. 3 86 10 00 

25. S. I. U., 1-c assess to O. W. W rebhewageeses 22 00 10 00 
G. B. B. A. of the U. S. & C., 1-c assess to 2 75 

Oh Wa Oi cot ahead henekens c00ke cutsuasdece 100 00 1 00 
A. A. of S. & E. R. E. of A., bal I-c assess to 25 

Oe. Wie Wicaconeactdvecseerinatevenenens 1000 26. 30 00 
EB. Due Ace Catt, f, Ge "BB... ccccccccccccccscces 375 00 
I. B. of B., tax, j, a, s, Me Se er ee ee 227 87 
eG eS ree 135 25 43 35 
W. G. S. 14968, tax, bal a "16, 10c; f, 10c; T. ey ss. tax, bal j, bal j, a, '16, $2.55; 

tS Re eres ee 30 Yo Yh - SF epeeero ws 7 65 
P. J. & A. 15017, tax, bal a, bal m, s, "16, F. L. 14773, tax, bal j, bal j, a, '16, 75c; f, 75c; 

$2.60; f, $2.60; d f, $2.60; sup, 50c........ 8 30 Ge, Bei6 dc 06 nnsgsavecgsatoedoessctasins 2 25 
G. 5. 14847, GED. ccccccacqecsesss ceaseesee 1 5O A. W. 14881, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, $1.50; 

R. R. i. 15110, —, sy j, a, "16, $7.67; f, f, $1.50; df, Dh Wiht~d a0 beens hedicemes 450 
$7.67; d f, $7.66; $9.75; =; $1.. 33 75 W. D. 14370, tax, bal j, a, "16, 60c; f, 60c; 
F. 15194, tax, i, = "16, $5.20; , $5.20; BE Gath cowe ccewovecesmoescccessesssede 1 80 
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26. A. W. P. 12006, tax, may, '16, 35c; f, 35c; 
d f, 35c. Digits heieiee ate vibe és 
W. G. S. 14999, tax, j, a, "16, 70c; f, 70c; 

d f, 70c ie - we 
. EB. 14388, tax, “july, "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
70c; I. F., $1.75 ; ‘ 

P. E. 14388, tax, - m, bal - ” bal j, a, °16, 
$2.25; f, $2.25; f, $2.25; I. F., $3.75; 
3 5 eae ee 7 ; 

W. G. S. 14961, tax, aug, "16, 85c; : 85c; 
d f, 85c zi er howe 

M. W. B. 11317, tax, aug, 16, $2; f, $2; df, $2 

B. M. 10167, tax, sept, '16, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c 

L. P. 14929, tax, aug, '16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c 

A. W. 15981, F 3 

Cc. & T. S. W. 15189, 1. F. , 

F. L. 11587, tax, aug, 16, 95c: f, 95e; d f, Se; 
R. F., 2Se. 


nN 


O.V. T. & L. A., ‘Wheeling, W Va, tax, re a, "16 
T. C., Chickasha, Okla, tax, sept, "16, to and 
- inel one, ten inte 
L. , Jackson, "Miss, tax, ‘2 a, 16 


M. V. oe & L. C., Fairmont, W Va, tax, j, j, 
= Sa ee eee 

Cc. L. U. . Holyoke, "Mass, tax, m, . A, “86. 

P. B. of L.. , Pasadena, Cal, tax, feb: to and incl 
july, 16 . Debian tena eaee es 

Cc. F. U. 15288, sup. . om reer: 

C. F. U. 15288, I. F a 3 

Cc. L. U., a County, N J, tax, july, to 
and i nel dec, etnies ; 

I. B. a ion ane "16... 

FP. L. “15297, sup. . 

P. & B. U. 15298, sup. . 

es Oe sas 000s cet eeacenes 

F. L. 15299, sup. . 

F. L. 15299, I. F.. 

F. L. 15300, sup.. 

F. L. 15300, I. F.. 

Cc. L. U., Wash, D C, tax, apr, to and incl dec, 
, we ‘ 

N. P. 14729, ‘tax, “aug, "16.. 

N. P. 14729, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 16, 88c; 
R. F., 50c ai 

M. F. & S. S. i ‘A. 14623, tax, ij a "16, pean 
f, $5.25; d f, $5.25 

F. L. 14871, iis wasn atl ears nee ska Rate tie'h 

‘16, $14.85; f, 


W. C. P. 15156, tax, ‘bal j, a, 
$14.85; d f, $14.85; I. F., $32.7 

F. L. 12696, tax, bal apr, 
_ 83c 


16, 83c; f, 84c; df, 
"16, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, 


"16, $1.05; f, 


"16, 78e; f, “79¢; d f, 78c 


Di P. 15150, tax, aug, 


"16, 50c; f, 50c; df, 


50c pe abseed hs kweweddees us 4deR ween ten naeawe 
G. B. 14937, tax, * july, 16, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
i dn dbbels cadweracadecn 
E. W. 14472, tax, aug, '16, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c 
T. & L. C., Port Huron, Mich, tax, s, 0, n, '16 
Cc. L. U., Kaukauna, Wis, tax, a, s, 0,’ 
Cc. L. U., Wash, Penna, tax, june, to and incl 
I a a i len wn Bana la ay 
F. of ts Kankakee, Ill, tax, feb, ‘16, to and 
incl jan, : Re rrr re 
A. W. 14861, tax, bal bal j, a, '16, $7.30; f, 


$7.30; df, $7. 


C. A. RE Wp of theU.S. EC, 1-c assess to 
© PRE ere ee 
A. A. of I. & T.W.. tax, j, a, s, 16 — = 
1. B. T. ETC i. l-c assess to O. W. W. 
P.M L of NA ji-c assess to O. We Weesss 


C. M. H. 15136, I. ‘ 
M. C. & B. W. ai. A., sup. . 
B. U. L. D. S., Ine, Seeclien. N y, redeposit 


>» 


a © 
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55 
00 


65 
50 
10 
50 


00 
50 


50 
50 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
/ 75 


00 
50 


20 
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bed 


29. 








Cc. F. U. 15301, sup. . —— 

C. F. U. 15301, I. F.. . alee = 

S. T. B. & A. 14962, tax, i. a, s, "16, $1.50; f, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 4c. 

F. L. 13048, tax, bal m, j, 16, $2. 35; f, ‘$2. 35; 
df, $2.35; 1. F., $4; sup, l6c.... es 

C. M. I. U. of A., tax, j, j, a, s, "16 , nad 

U. A. of P. &S. F. of U.S. & C., tax, ‘j, a, 
16, $480; Il-c assess to O. W. W., $320 

et FAS TS Fs Se 

A. F. of T. tax, july, '1 ia 

I. T. U., tax, sept, 46 : + 

T. &S.C.1.U.of N. A., tax, j, a, 8, 16 

U. B. of L. V Pus a tax, j, a, s, °16.. 

I. B. T. & T. W. A., tax, opt, "16... 

Cc. & D. U. 1302, —s ‘ —r 

C. & D. U. 15302, I. F. : 

J. W. 14470, tax, aug, '16, 75e; f, 75c; df, 75c. 
R. P. O. 15093, tax, A. S., "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
i EE cn cinkaeeenkivacees nt 
Cc. L. U., Gary, Ind, tax, i, j. "16 Aa 
Cc. L. U., re. N J, 16, on, aug, 16, to 
-— incl jan, ' a 
- &1.. C., Muskegon, Mich, tax, mar, ’16, to 
ct incl feb, ’17 ‘ : 

.L. U., Hibbing, Minn, tax, may, 16, to and 
“i > eRe sind 
oo ie _ Fall River, Mass, tax, j, a, s, "16. 

Cc. L. Trenton, N J, '16, tax, apr, to and 
inc pen, "16 iknneteneneekeks 

C. L. U., Oatman, Ariz, tax, a, s, 0, '16...... 

C. L. U., Crawfordsville, Ind, tax, j, a, s, "16 

=. &&..¢. West Frankfort, Ill, tax, oct, '15, to 
tf”, See 

C.N. VY. L. rs H. 15202, tax, isa, 16, “$10. 70; 
f, $10.70; d f, $10.70; I. F., $2. 

tT. @ & A, Christopher, Ill, = apr, “to 
i eS TI 6s cos ds64n kas daa ap 

Cc. & G. Danbury, ‘Conn, tax, mar, to 
and incl au ais ct-6.0a theme ahasinn 

B. S. & H. 11759, tax, aug, "16, 80c; f, 80:: 
) ae 

T. P & F. C. 13046, tax, aug, '16, $7.15 
$7.15; d f, $7.15 vaoen 

Cc. M. W. 15114, tax, aug, "16, $26.80; 
$26.80; d f, $26.8 

C. T. S. 12971, tax, bal, j j, bal j, a "16, ‘$iil. 6°: 
f, $11.65; d f, $11.65; ra F., 

H. S. 10399, tax, sept, '16, $i. 75; tf, $13. 75 
if SS LR Se eee 

SN) 8. 8 ae eae. 

F. L. 14342, tax, bal m, ‘bal j, ij. "16, $2.35; f, 
3. Tie « See eee 

L. S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, sept, 16, $1.85; f, 
Ff Fre + aac 

B.C. C. W. & A. U. 15028, tax, bal m, bal j, 
bal j, a, 16, $1.48: f, $1.49; df, $1.48; I. F., 
Ds dane tans uae at eeshinewadss thts 2 

B.&A R. R. F. H. S76 SS Os. 550.0. 
"16, $2.27; 8 REY | eee 

F. L. 12552, tax, bal j, bal a, “4 "16, $1.25; f, 
Be Te § SS Berea 

pw TN, cieecte dite eeaeedh cates’ 
- L. 7087, SUP. «- eee eee cece e eee eee renee 


. & A. 14779, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, '16, 
1; f, $1; df, $1; R. F., 25c; sup, 50c 
$2. 95; P ” $2. 95; d f, 


. S. O. 14719, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, '16, 
"$4.90; f, $4.90; d f, $4.90; I. F., $3; R. F., 
50c; sup, 75c 

T. & L. ie Sn GI, By BER s cv ccccccccoces 

I. J. W. U., sup 

Cc. L. U., hideweg. Pa, redeposit on repudiated 
i ate aGiandsnenennegee 


"16, 60c; f, 


W. Cc. 14841, tax, bal m, bal j, j, 
60c; d f, 60c; I. F., 63c 
B. of R. P. C., rent of room 411 for month of 





480 00 


10 00 


495 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 


Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and — 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICKH 


A Coloriess, 


Antiseptic 





Zymocide— 


Non- 


poisonous, Liquid 








| tt 33 
| i peptics 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
4 oe 
29. apt. tose mene ee ‘ ey $15 00 2. J L Pauley, $13.75; S Iglesias, $49.50.... $660 23 
4 cS. Be Se Jeannette, Pa, tax, pam, 16, to 5. Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.) 
and Ma “hr See eee 5 00 H T Hilfers, $55.56; P F Duffy, $59.20; W 
, T. & L. C., Hoquiam, ‘Wash, tax, jan, “*15, to Collins, $57.70; B F McIntyre, $43.35 215 81 
4 and incl dec, id this dae icaph Gabe W ir Oe ; 20 00 Organizing expenses: J H Powers, $43.54; 
, W. N.Y. H. 14915, I. F.. 2 50 W Wycis, $24.16; T H Flynn, $64.67; 
) Cc. F. of L., Columbus, Ohio, tax, may, ‘to and J F Bollwark, $44.70; J] Barnfoldi, $28.60; 
) incl oct, "16. 5 00 J Brown, $32.99; L B Travers, $20.40; 
) L. P. 15037, re ‘bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $i. 85; H Frayne, $131.55; J M Richie, $36.16; 
) f, $1.85; d f, $1.85; 1. F., 25. 7 80 F H McCarthy, $55; H L, Eichelberger, $64; 
‘ t.& 15163, tax, La® 5 "$2 90; f, $2.90; S Sontheimer, $72; W Tunstall, $31.50; 
’ ec nnes < 8 70 T F McMahon, $53.80. . 703 07 
‘ 2 oi 12709, tax, bal a, bal m, ‘bal j j, j, "16, Money received and not enpees for, ‘newsboys 
"$10.95; f, $10.95; d f, $10.95; I. +” $4; OEE DEE cncbwact es 39 00 
, R. F., $1.2 eta: : 38 10 Refund of overpayment of I. F., slate workers 
7 Western Union Telegraph co, Atlantic City, 15159, H J Roberts...... 25 
N J, refund on account of telegrams collected 6. Organizing expenses: L V 1ye, oes / Cc 
for twice in error. 114 Wyatt, $55.08; E T Flood. $10 ae, 7 E 
F. E. 14632, refund of sal: ary ‘of FE W agga- Smith, $33.40...... 215 86 
man for week ending mar, 25 - 13 33 Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
F. & C. M. E. 14160, tax, sept, . $i. 25; f, M P Scully............ 36 00 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; 1. F., $1 5 00 Organizing expenses: C Huggins, $43. 40; JL 
Cc. & B.'B. M. 14787, tax, a bal n m, bal j, ij, McKittrick, $20; C MacGowan, $10.... 73 40 
“Ee es & es SE, Gh... ccces 3 00 Stamps: 2,000 3-c; P O dept. veseqhens 60 00 
fy 8 a ee 10 00 Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. ‘ 91 65 
dh i ii: > skeedeebsuans : naee 4 25 Organizing expenses: J T Smith, $20; L E 
C. L. U., Panther Creek Valley, Pa, tax, nov, Pfaff, $20; J Aybar, $20.. : . 60 00 
"15, to and incl oct, '16 he 10 00 Salary, week ending sept 9, "16, F C Thorne 35100 
T. W. 15089, tax, bal m, bal j, bal =, 7. Salary, office employes, week ending sept 9, '16: 
=. 30; f, $58.30 id f, $58.30; I. F., $9: D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E 
y * $2; sup, $ 187 90 Giles, $26; I M Rodier, $21.32; I M Lauber, 
30. L. 4 _P. & B. A. of ‘ee U.S. & C., tax, j, a, $21.25; W H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, 
eae 98 50 $18; G A Boswell, $21.32; R S Thomas, 
° &S.S.1.A. 12912, tax, a, s, 16, $7.80; $21.70; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
f, $7.80; d f, $7.80.. Re a 23 40 $29.79; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
F. L. 15090, tax, sept, 16, 75c; f, 75e; d f, 75¢ 2 25 $29. 90: W von Ezdorf, $20. 57; M M Connell, 
F. L. 12648, tax, bal j, a, 16, 80c; f, '80c; df, $17; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $27.15; 
80c; ; ; te 3 40 E J Tracy, $21.85; H K Myers, $18.41; 
F. L. 14696, ‘tax, bal j, s "16, 95c; f, 95c; d f, G P Boswell, $17.68; M J Sugrue, $15; 
i 8: “y BR peng eter 3 85 M R Ford, $16; A D Cecil, $24.76; J Mc- 
G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & C., tax, =v "16 75 00 Donald, $12; L von Kreuter, $17.99; E R 
T. C., Wilmington, N C, tax, Lite? as 2 50 Illingworth, $17.33; E Hart, $17.29; H H 
F. of L., Baltimore, Md, tax, habe, 16, to Ruebsam, $18.62; F A Manning, $1i; LP 
and incl I at i nw oe Ok ik ck 10 00 Chamberlain, $11; A E Rush, $19.38; M 
C. T. & L. A., Watertown, N Y, tax, june, ’15, Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
to and incl nov, 16 yl EO ore ie SEP PE 15 00 $11; S M Warren, $28.21; B E Gorman, 
eS PN OS, eae 21 00 $23.15; B Manuel, $11.90: R M Purcell, 
A.S. M. W. I. A., 1-c assess to O. W. ae 175 00 $15.54; GE Mills, $10; A Garvey, $15.54; C 
The Natl Surety co (J H Bilbrey), ‘Wash, A Marks (5 4-7 days), $13.75; L H Nielsen, 
DC, on on bonds from officers of $21.19; R W Clark, $20; M McGrath, 
EE 2 nada bn ccudbs Oath ee ee ee 131 50 $15.90; J T Schram, 17. 14; F E Warren, 
S. & M. W. E. 14797, redeposit of repudiated $19.29; J McDonnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; 
TE ETA EE ALR SE 8 70 H Sizer, $11.90; B Lesher, $10; D C Ham- 
. G. & M. 15273, redeposit of repudiated mon, $12.97; N Corrigan, $15; M H Carroll, 
LES TR ae EIN ts 26 75 $13; E Preston, $15; J C Gardiner, $14.23; 
Frank Morrison, trustee, second refund to de- A M Hagan, $10; E L Lyles, $28.57; S Fried- 
fense fund on loanof A F of L office building 2,500 00 man, $12; D Hartnett, $14; L Parry, $15; 
Frank Morrison, trustee, reimbursement from E Preston (week ending sept 16, '16), $15; 
trustee fund of amount paid to building em- D F Manning (week ending sept 16, '16, 
tp ehtcénenanndede cus eaeeeaeuse See 392 35 vacation), $30; D F Manning he yn | 
ee ts a eon ee 5 03 sept 23, '16, vacation), $30; F K Carr (week 
Subscriptions, AM FEp......... Ee 9 68 ending sept 16, '16, vacation), $16.... 1,154 59 
Advertisements, AM FED................... 5,276 02 a building employes, week ending sept 
SO OD GU oso casscasedavesseedseve 2 50 "16: C H Dailey, $18; F Kennedy, $11; 
— 3 Powell, $10; L Long, 37 34; L RBitting, 
$126,042 2 042 23 $10; Mrs. Barnes, $10; A J Maher (4 6-7 
one: PURPLE EEE ape 3 5 80 34 
‘4 = anizing expenses (acct): H P Corcoran, 25; 
EXPENSES Minszewski, $44.74; C O Young, $68.50; 
1. Acct postage on Am Fp, P O dept.......... $50 00 A Wilson, $53.72; J] B Dale, "Eis: J E 
a) reer eae 22 05 Roach (l-c assess to O. W. W.), $109.07. 336 03 
2. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $66.25; P J Salary as treasurer of A. F. of L., from july 1, 
Smith, $61.30; J Olchon, $26.40; R When- 16, to jan 1, "17, John B Lennon, treas. . 250 00 
nen, $38.55; S Cuypinski, $31.80; A T lary, = employe, week ending sept 9, '16, 
Carlquist, $36; J D Chubbuck, $64.52; 34 OO See erry 35 00 
A Marks, $30; H Streifler, $61.82; T J Oupahden expenses: ‘teamsters ‘union, $8: HA 
Callahan, $20; E O Holden, $20; C J MNS Sines dee anv sacs eeek in atine 28 00 
Jennings, $20; H P Corcoran, $120.34; Money received and not receipted for, freight 
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. Water rent ending june 30, '17, 








SD FOy Se NI, occ ceeveccsvcasvece 


8. Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 


Organizing expenses: R E Peabody, $54.66; 
C P Taylor, $65.85; J] G Brown, $54.11.. 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Pt den cub wiideddedcdbed das sase-e 
Washington, D. C., to Erie, Pa., and Coving- 
ton, Ky,and return; Labor Day address at 
Erie Sunday evening; Labor Day address at 
Covington, Ky, Frank Morrison, secy...... 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 
One fountain pen, Hill Smith & co.......... 
Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $55.64; J M 
Richie, $33.42; A Marks, $30; H Frayne, 
$114.15; E T Flood, $54.95; L B Travers, 
$20.25; S Cupinski, $31.70; W Tunstall, 
$21.90; HL Eichelberger, $63.83; T H Flynn, 
oo 32; J Brown, $32. 31; JA Fiett, $59.70; 
J H Powers, $38.20; P Smith, $58.57; 
J E Smith, $31.05; J ¥ Bollwark, $48.85. 
Organizing expenses ‘(-<c assess to O. W. WwW): 
W Collins, $57.90; H F Hilfers, $53.07; P F 
Duffy, $62.18; B F McIntyre, $43.80 
— 3,000 1-c, $30; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 


Qunabtinn expenses, H T Colvin............ 
Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $46.57; 
McCarthy, $54.59; T F McMahon, $54.90; 
H. P. Corcoran, $32; P I Hensey, $10; DS 
Harper, $20 
Salary, office employes, 3 days, ending sept 16, 
"16: J T Schram, $7.50; weeks ending sept 
16, 23, '16 (vacation), W von Ezdorf, $36 
Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $72; R 
Whennen, $37.25; J D Chubbuck, $65.16; 
C P Taylor, Riu 7.33; L V Guys, $28.60; J 
Olchon, $26.40 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
fr E Roach, $59.65; M P Scully, $36...... 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
central labor union, Ridgway, Pa, Riggs 
hs 6 Sak ie ne says cmaleadiinee we 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
federal labor 15250, Riggs National Bank 
on A. F. of L. 
building, Collector of Taxes, D C.......... 
Salary, office employes, week ending a 16, 
"16: J T Kelly, Fat R L Guard, A 
Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; I M Rodien 
$21; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $18; G A Boswell, $21; RS 
Thomas, $16; M Webster, $21.12; S Lank- 
ford, $29.90; C R Breneman, $26. 67; MM 


Connell, $17; E C Howard, $18.86; SB 
Woolls, $32.88; E J Tracy, $21.65; H K 
Myers, $21.01; G P Boswell, $15; M J 


ey $15; M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, 
; L von Kreuter, $14.52; A D Cecil, 

oe 6; ‘J McDonald, $14; E R Illingworth, 
$16; E Hart, $17.29; F A Manning, Sul; 
LP we on Ee $11; A E Rush, $22; M 
Covert, $11; M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
$15.71; S M 7 A $25.71; B Manuel, 
$10; B'E Gorman, $18; R M Purcell, $15.54; 
G E Mills, $11.42; A Garvey, $16.61; 
Nielsen. $10; R Ww Clark, $26.96; R M 
Schwier, $24.28; J McDonald, $10; $ G 
Wilson, $10; H Sizer, $10; B Lesher, $10; 
F E Warren (4 days, 3 days vacation), $7.14; 
D C Hammon, $14.29; N Corrigan, $15; 
C Gardiner, $15.71; M H Carroll, $13; 

2 L Lyles, $15; L Parry, $15; S Friedman, 
$14; A E Hawkins (week ending sept 23, "16, 
vacation), $18; A E Hawkins (week ending 
sept 30, "16, vacation), $18; E Hart (week 
ending sept 23, "16, vacation), $11; E Hart 
(week ending sept 30, ‘16, vacation), $11; 
A G Russell (1 5-7 days), $5.95........... 


$0 25 
53 50 


174 62 
37 67 


61 93 
58 50 
7 25 


760 84 


216 95 
90 00 


15 00 
20 00 


218 06 


43 50 


306 74 


95 65 


2 50 
23 55 
3 75 


1,036 85 


14. 


1S. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





- Organizing expenses: R_ E P 
L 


islative expenses, J P Egan 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal em- 
geowen 26682, F Mthridias. .......ccccccecs 
anizing expenses, J Minszewski.......... 
Printing Weekly News Letter of weeks ending 

aug 26, sept 2, 9, '16, Washington Herald. 
% office employe, week ending sept 16, 16 
(1% days’ vacation), H H Ruebsam....... 
Organizing expenses, S R Frazee..... 
Transfer to tora capita tax for j, j, a, 


"16, amt 


receipted as supplies, central labor union, 
1 § "eS RR RE 
Postage on Am Frp, P O dept.............. 


Ceeieine expenses, A ‘ey “ea 

Organiz: expenses: A Wilson, $49.20; J B 
Dale. "$39. 30; W Wycis, $38.27; C Huggins, 
$33;C O Young, $67;JG Brown, — 7. 


Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W. , 
, SPS iae eae ane 
" om ending sept 16, ‘16, F C 


Ria oir ae incl 

Salary, building employes, week” ending sept 
16, 16: C H Dailey, $18; F Kennedy, $11; 
S Powell, $10; L Long, $io; L Bitting, $10; 
Mrs. Barnes, $10; A J Maher, $12........ 
Stamps: 200 3-c, $6; 600 4-c, $24; 200 5-c, $10; 
Se SS OF Se Me nacecccsncecasaee 
Organizing expenses, C H Miller 
Money received and not receipted for federal 
Pt PL. +¢-0sb cesta eaweueensoukis ade 
eabody, $47.60; 
Riordan, $50; L. Thompson, $20; J 7 
Smith, $10; F L Rist, $20 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 

milkers 8861, Riggs National Bank 
Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
hay, grain and mill hands 15273, Riggs 
National Bamk. ..........ccescssescceses 
ing expenses: J A Flett, $58.35; J L 
$93. 10; J L Lewis, $78. 73; JIL Lewis, 
; L B Travers, $20.70 ; H L Eichel- 
ae $61 .90; T F McMahon, $48.70; R 
Whennen, $37.10; E T Flood, $57.60; J E 
Smith, $32.40; A Wilson, $44.25; J Brown, 
$34.04; H Streifler, $70.82; A Marks, 
$32.50; H Frayne, $122.11; J H Powers, 
$43.85; S Sontheimer, $58.50; W Tunstall, 
$26.30; T H Flynn, $66.52; S Cupinski, 
se 70; J M Richie, $39.30; F H McCarthy, 


seeee 





Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.) 
W Collins, $61.70; M P Scully, $56.51; H F 
Hilfers, $55.31; P Duffy, $64.70; M 
I Aina ea ib nse ge Kile ge ebe «es 

Postage on Am Fxp, P O dept 

Organizing expenses: Cal Woait, $56.76; J H 
Streif, $24.20. 

Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 500 4-c, $20; P O dept 

Organizing expenses, J H Streif............. 

Postage on Am Fxp, P O dept 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
DCS Lube is cnekedsddte nd ene manana 

Organizing expenses: J T Bollwark, $38.90; 
J D Chubbuck, .$61.68; P J Smith, $58.60; 
ee aces dc uide Cenk nwiedeamie 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Baltimore, Md, 
andretuin, making convention arrangements, 
Frank Morrison, secy 

Stamge, 4,500 3-c, P O dept. ......s-ccccess 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Ds Ks 6s oo eek a ee aiekens be 

Organizing ex poe L V Guye, $34.50; H P 
Corcoran, ; H P Corcoran, $27........ 

Postage on Am Fro, |” 

Cees expenses: K O Neill, $20; P H 

itzgerald, $28.20; we Minszewski, $36. 

Organizing expenses: R E Peabody, $69. 22; ¢c 
Huggins, $40.20; C P Taylor, 

Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from federal labor 12794, Riggs National 





280 54 
39 81 
35 00 


44 05 


26 75 


1,227 13 


179 18 


135 00 
43 05 


118 50 
50 00 


84 20 
179 47 
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‘“‘Bond Your Officers 
and Employes”’ 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


Agents Everywhere 


or Write Home Office 


Home Office: BALTIMORE 














Organizing expenses, T D O’Brien........... 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., horse nail 
—S Se rrr errr 
Refund of — of I. F., federal labor 
SN FE EE ceokttennceniueretcaens 
charges on repudiated check received 
— city firemen 15239, Riggs National 
on ~~ expenses: S Iglesias, $45.50 
see $49.60; L, Jost, $80; E Guth, ‘00 
Salary and expenses attending conference, NY 
city, aug, ’16, to adjust jurisdictional dispute 
between brotherhood of carpenters and 
sheet metal workers (on me trim, etc.), 
James Duncan... ..... 00. eeeeeeeeeseees 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $64.50; J 
ands hc ocadka visas dees ness 
gen expenses, A E Holder............ 
» week ending sept 23, '16, F C Thorne 
, Office employes, week ending sept 23, 
16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35 L; A Sterne, 
$26; J E Giles, $26;DL Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber (4 4-7 days), $11.31; I M Rodier, 
$20.14; I M Lauber, '$21.25;W H Howlin, 
$25; G A Boswell, $21.64; R S Thomas, 
$20.18, M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $29.90 
F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, $18; M M Con- 
nell, $21.05; E C Howard, $21; S B Woolls, 
$24.76; E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, $20.94; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, $15.17; L von 
Kreuter, $13.68; A D Cecil, $28.76; J 
McDonald, $14; E R Illingworth, $16; HH 
Ruebsam, $17; A Manning, $11; P 
Chamberlain, ist as: A E Rush, ion 28. 
M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
moe S M Warren, $22.85; B Manuel, 
$15.10; B E Gorman, $22.72; R M Purcell, 
$17. be: G E Mills, $10; A Garvey, $16.25; 
Cc R Adams, $17; LH Nielsen, $16.42;R W 
Clark, $19.82; R M Schwier, $17; j Mc- 
Donnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, 
$10; B Lesher, $10; F E Warren, $11.91; 
D C Hammon, $10; N Corrigan, $13.58; 
J C Gardiner, $12.38; M H Carroll, $10.68; 
E L Lyles, $28.93; E Preston, $15; L Parry, 
SAS: GB Pemeeaam, SES29.... 2c cccvcscevce 
Salary, building employes, week ending sept 
"16, C H Dailey, $18; F Kennedy, $11; 
3 Pomel $10; L Long, $10; L Bitting, va 
Mrs. Barnes, $10; A J Maher, $12. ‘ 
Organizing expenses, F L Rist.............. 
Stamps, 2,000 2-c, P O dept.. 





23. ee ox 4 Siieeeee. $5; : J Sabolski 


$27.50; T O Grooves, $38; T O Grooves, $36; 
JG hy $51.77;J J Fitzpatrick, $276.54. 


. Organizing expenses (i-c assess to O. W. W.): 


H F Hilfers, $64.81; W Collins, $59.50; B F 
McIntyre, $40.65; PF Duffy, $62.15 =" 
Organizing expenses: J A Fiett, $59.60; F H 
McCarthy, $61.79; H Streifier, $61.67; J 
Olchon, $26.90; P J Smith, $73.55; S 
Sontheimer, $61.50; J B Dale, $35; A 
Wilson, $48; W ‘Tunstall, $28.90; T H 
Flynn, $72 28; * M Richie, $34.24; T F 
McMahon, $46.60 ; A Marks, $32. 50; H 
Frayne, $121.40; HLE ichelberger, 2. 70; 
E T Flood, $8i. 35; S Cupinski, $31.80 
Refund of overpayment of aug, "16, tax, saw 
workers prot assn 14284, H Casterlin...... 
47 transfer cases, $282; 14 legal = cases, 
$98; Typewriter & Office Supply 
1 saw, $1.90; 2 planes, $4.75; 3 p Dak ‘$i. 20; 
1 funnel, Be; 2 measures, 18c; L Hartig.. 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph & Cable co...... 
Per capita tax to union label trades rs of A. 
F. of L. for a, m, j, j, a, s, °16, T F Tracy, 





N 


Phone service, C & P 


ue 
i) 


secy-tr 
6 auger bits, $2.10; 1 screw driver, 5c; 2 


punchers, 15c; 1 pointing trowel, 25c; 2 three- 
cornered files, 35c; 2 round files, 35c; 3 flat 
files, 45c; 1 counter sink, 15c; 1 reamer, 40c; 
1 12 in wrench, 70c; 5 cold chisels, 75c; 
1 pr 8 in gas pliers, 35¢; 1 pr 12 in gas pliers, 
45c; 1 double jaw wrench, 25c; 1 wrench, 60c; 
1 10 in Stilson wrench, 65c; 1 ratchet brace, 
$1.25; 1 hack saw frame, $1.15; 1 breast drill, 
$3; 1 grinder, $3;1 vise, $4.50; }¢ doz hack 
saw blades, 45c; 1 hatchet, 60c; 1 24 in 
Stilson wrench, $2.25; 1 18 in wrench, $1.75; 
7 iron drills, $1.35; 1 steel square, 65c; | pr 
calipers, 40c; 1 blow torch, 1; L Hartig.. 


Organizing expenses, C W Swanson.......... 
Numbering 72 rooms, $14.40; lettering 7 


rooms, $3.50; lettering 4 doors, $4; CS 
BES BOB ec ca cecncccgccccvecevcescece 


Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 
Printing: 3,500 list of organizations, $32; 


10,000 letter heads, $31.50; 2,000 supply 
order blanks, $4.85; proofs and corrections, 
$15.40; 10,000 gum labels, $15; 2,000 
monthly reports, $11; 500 slips, Am Ferp, 
$1.75; 500 letter heads, $3; proofs and cor- 
rections, $12.65; 12,000 2-c stamped en- 
velopes, $15; The Trades Unionist........ 
loose leaf binders and 100 sheets, $4.75; 1 
dating stamp, $1.50; 2 gross pens, $2; 1 
bottle Higgins ink, 25c; 1 jar paste, 45c; 

bdls card board, $11.25; 100 blotters, 
$6.50; 1 desk pad, 75c; 1 gross pens, $1.75; 
100 domes, $1.25; 1 pr scissors, $1.25; 1 
mucilage cup, 50c; 12 files, $3; 1 stamp 
pad, 35c; 6 scrap books, $8.10; 5,000 manila 
paper, $7.50; 100 pads, $3.50; 12 boxes 
purple carbon paper, $30; 500 folders, $4.50; 
5 reams T W paper, $5.75; repairing 1 pr 
shears, 20c; 1,000 clasp envelopes, $15.90; 
2,000 special cut blotters, $6.50; 12 balls 
twine, $3.36; 4 waste baskets, $6; 6 eye 
shades, $1.50; 2 cuspidors, $3; 2,000 blotting 
sheets for copy books, $7.50; Typewriter & 
Office Supply CO. ..... 2... eee eeeeeeeeees 


Phone service, C & P Telephone eee 
Expressage, Adams Express co.............- 
Two photos, Harris & Ewing.............-. 
Printing: 2,000 programs, $134.25; binding 1 vol- 


ume receipts and furnishing 17 sets labels, $4; 
3,000 blanks, $14; 28,000 circulars, $83.65; 
200 monthly reports, $3.50; 300 galley slips 
$2.25; binding 5 volumes receipt stubs, $: 
1,500 "monthly reports, $14.75; 6,000 addi- 
tional monthly reports, $12.75; 500 addi- 
tional monthly reports, $2.75; 400 monthly 
reports, $12.25; 200 scratch pads, $4; 5,000 
blank organizers reports, $24.50; 1,000 
blanks, $7.75; 600,000 due stamps, $59.60; 
1 copy each of 5 labels, $1.50; 40,000 letter 
heads, $86; 1,000 circulars, $19.50; 5,000 
letter heads, $10.50; 1,000 dun sheets, $5. 50; 
making 1 set plates, $9.50; 6,300 receipts, 
$26.75; Law Reporter Printing co........ 


Printing Weekly News Letter for week of 


july 15, '16, The W ashington Herald. 


2 special ribbons, $1.50; 1 mimeo stencil, ‘$3. 50; 


1 Underwood matching ribbon, 75c; R P 
RO DE Gi 00:0:0:0.9:056609-405846040% 


2,000 staples, $2; 1 doz red erasers, $1; 1 doz 


pencils, 50c; 1 doz red pencils, 50c; Type- 
writer & Office Supply Pi wcaktvetnewanes 
‘elephone co.......... 


Daily issue of Washington Post from july Ist 

to and incl dec 31, '16, R Quistorf......... 
10,000 labor literature lists, $37.50; electros, 
SPER Be IDs cos cece ccccesecveees 
File room table, R P Whitty co............ 


$49 57 


29 35 
21 09 


21 90 
11 89 


142 15 


nus 
SSRR 


541 25 


32 25 


5 75 


400 
124 47 


3 8S 


40 50 
34 00 





1100 








26. Towel service, Fowler Mfg co.. 


Clippings, Nat'l Press Int'l co.. 

AF of L dues for year, '16, American Prison 

Association 

sets manila guides, $1; 200 white ‘cards, 75c 

1,000 white cards, $5.25; 25 manila guides, 

25c; 25 blue guides, 52c; 200 L B file fasteners, 

$1.80; 50 buff guides, % cut, 29c; 500 buff 

guides, $1.13; 50 manila guides, 50c; 50 

blue guides, $1.04; 1,000 white cards, $1.75; 

2 sets manila guides, 80c; 50 blue guides, 

$1.04; 50 manila guides, 50c; Library Bureau 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Expenses: Washington, D C, to Baltimore, Md, 
and return, making convention eneegemname, 
sept 23, '16, Frank Morrison, secy..... 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess and l-c assess 
to O. W. W.), M P Scully. 

Organizing expenses: C Wy att, $57; L B 
Travers, $20.80; J L Leute, $61.16; J F 
SS ear erat 

Postage due on letters, AM Frp and Weekly 
News a returned, F E Leimback, 


i) 


Ppostm: 
Freight ond drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
ined etesthenotdenn eke xdanne'e¢ 
Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from soda and mineral water employes 
DL ontiets ducheketekn shane dared wits 
Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from agricultural workers 15153 and 15056 
Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from central labor union, Cairo, Il)... . ‘ 
Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from trades and labor council, Corpus Christi, 
Epi TEE oy iit aera e 
Bank charges on repudiated check ‘received 
from trades and labor council, Bozeman, 


Bank charges on repudiated check received 
from union labor store dept, Brooklyn, N Y 

Bank charges on repudiated check....... 

Bank charges on repudiated check 

Bank charges on repudiated check 


- 2 balls of rope, R P Andrews Paper co. 


1 ribbon, Oliver Typewriter co........... 
Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co 
New cylinder on typewriter (No. 5-671,367- P), 
Underwood Typewriter co................ 
Cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bro............. 
Binding 5 volumes, A Zichtl & co........... 
75 pictures of labor parade, National Photo co 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 
Printing: 5,000 letter heads, $17.50; 1,000 
circulars, $5.50; 15,000 letter heads, $51; 
500 additional monthly reports, $2.75; 
binding 1 volume receipts, $1.50; 100 
scratch pads, $2; 1,500 monthly reports, 
$14.75; 6,000 additional monthly reports, 
$12.75; 400 monthly reports, $12.25; 1,000 
organizers receipts, $4.75; 3,000 war- 
rants, $17.85; 3,000 letter heads, $7; 
500 contract blanks, $6.50; 20,000 initiation 
stamps, $10.25; 644 tickets, $6.50; 1,000 
blank applications for certificate of affiliation, 
$8.50; 200 cards, $1.50; Law Reporter 
Printing co TR ees Sis ah Cie aid 
Expressage, Adams E xpress co a ai 
Printing Am Fep for sept, '16, Law Reporter 
Printing co asada 
Printing Am Fep of sept, '16, for local unions, 
Law Reporter Printing co..... . 
Printing: 50,000 envelopes, $137.50; 1,000 
letter heads, $4.25; 500 circulars, $3.25; 
binding | volume receipt stubs, 60: 
additional monthly reports, $12.7 
additional monthly reports, $2.75; 1,000 
pamphlets, $17.75; 500 renewal blanks, 
$2.75; 1,500 monthly reports, $14.75; 400 





monthly reports, $12.25; 10,000 letter 
heads, $25; 500 pamphlets, $57.25; 1,000 
circulars, $29.75; L “er Reporter Printing co 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Kelleher, 


$39.25; JE on $58 y ~ 
Sept, '16, expenses, Sam’l Gompers pres. ape 
Organizing expenses: J Mimnszewski, $46.50; 
TO Grooves, $36; R Whennen, $39 57; J] D 
Chubbuck, $68.84; J H Strief, $23.15; J H 
Powers, $45.86; C Huggins, $39.50.... 
Strike benefits to gold beaters 12899 for 3rd 
week ending, apr 10, '16, Chas L Kennedy, 
fin-secy and C Hunger, treas.............. 
One months salary, Sam'l Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 
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Salary, week ending sept 30, '16, F C Thorne 





1,500 blank plates, $24.75; 500 white tabs, 
$1.25; 8 ribbons, $4; blanking out 3,000 
plates, $3; 1 rubber impression pad, 25c, 
$33.25; less 2 per cent discount, 66c; Mon- 
tague Mailing Machine co. . . 

Ribbons, impression pads, blanking out plates, 
new plates, dies and white tabs, Montague 
Mailing Machine co. ah dines ‘ 

Refund of overpayment ‘of sept, "16, tax, casket 
workers 15060, C Kirkland........... 

Refund of overpayment of I. F. - axle workers 
14943, E W Gallencamp........ 


28. Salary, office employes, week ending sept 30, 
DF 


"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E "Giles, 
$26; DL Bradley (5 days), $15; F L Faber, 
$19.45; I M Rodier, $22.60; I M Lauber, 
$19; W H Howlin, $25; G A Boswell, $22.60; 
R S Thomas, $16; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $29.90; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
$28.71; W von Ezdorf, $18; M M Connell, 
$18.21; E C Howard, $18.43; S B Woolls, 
$22.85: E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, $20.54; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, $15.64; L von 
Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, $28.95; J McDonnell, 
$10; E R Illingworth, $17.14; H H Ruebsam, 
$17; V L Young, $15; F A Manning, $11; 
L P Chamberlain, $11; A E Rush, $29.33; 
M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
$11; S M Warren, $15; B E Gorman, $18; 
R M Purcell (44% days), $11.07;G E Mills, 
$10; A Garvey, $14.82; C R Adams, $17.86; 
L H Nielsen, $17.14; R W Clark, $24.09; 
R M Schwier, $17; J] McDonald, $14.43; SG 
Wilson, $10; H Sizer, $10; B J Lesher, $10; 
F E Warren, $10; D C Hammon, $11.90; N 
Corrigan, $15; J C Gardiner, $10; M H 
Carroll, $13; E L Lyles, $27.85; E Prestor, 
$15; L Parry, $15; S Friedman, $14.30. . 


Salary, building employ es, week ending sept 30, 


C H Dailey, $18; F Kennedy, $17.67; 
S Sowell (5 3-4 days), $9.37; L Long, $10: 
L Bitting (5 1-3 days), $8. 95; E J Barnes, 
$10; A J Maher, $12 


Premiums on sept, ’16, “bonds, National Surety 


Fee, m o, 7lc; newspapers and magazines, 


$3.04; hauling and drayage, $7.50; Con- 
gressional Records, $2.42; alcohol, 45c; 
matches, 40c; benzine, 25c; messenger service, 
80c; 1 switch, 35c; freight and expressage, 
$5.76; glasses, 40c; disinfectant, 30c; 1 book, 
80c; car tickets (moving to new office 
building), $15.75; J E Giles........... 


Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


iekh tet we ndeee popseada 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 


Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $67.05; J G 


Brown, $53.18; J Sabolski, $10.50: S 
Iglesias, $45.50...... 


Extra hauling, account of mov ying, J E Giles 
Strike benefits to bottle sorters and washers 


14853, for Ist week ending sept 26, '16, 
Max Zerin, pres; Morris Faxon, 


secy 
Organizing expenses: Frank L Rist, + $20; TJ 


I IDS kare on eeeddsoon 


One tray, Library Bureau...... 
2 line cuts, $2; 3 photos of reviewing stand, 


$1.50; 2 photos of new building, $1.50; 
Standard Engraving co. 


Printing: 1,650 special notices, $6.50; 1 ream 


No. 2 onion skin, $1; 5,000 letter heads, 
$21.50; 1,000 receipts blanks, $4.75; 20,000 
letter heads, $45.50; binding 1 volume 
receipt stubs, 60c; 2,400 strike reports, $23; 
1,000 weekly reports, $14.75; 1,500 monthly 
reports, $14.75; 6,000 additional monthly 
reports, $12.75; 400 monthly core, hs 2.25; 
500 additional monthly reports, $2. 3,000 
letter heads and duns, $12; 4,000 ccateatiais 
of the convention, $40.75; 3,000 additional 
monthly reports, $8.25; 4,000 convention 
call, $26; 38,000 envelopes, $146.25; 3,500 
envelopes, $13.45; 500 circulars (per capita 
tax), $12.75; 5,000 letter heads, $11.50; 
20,000 letter heads, $45.50; binding | volume 
receipt stubs, 60c; Law Reporter Printing co 


. Organizing expenses: R E Peabody, $57.36; 


Dale, $33.50; C O Young, $61; L V 
Guye, $46.50; J E Smith, $54.50.......... 


Salary, office employe, week ending sept 30, 


, % 5 — SRP Seer ea 
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FINANCIAL 


Organizing expenses: F W Hallin, $19.49; oe 


Strief, $10; T H Adams, $20 $49 49 
Money received and not receipted for 8 51 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy 6 35 
Stenographic services rendered the A. F. of L., 

H Hibbard... . . P 16 95 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $36; J P 

Egan, $36; C Wyatt, $57 129 00 


Payment of A. F. of L. building trustee notes 

Nos. 1 and 2, placed with the American 

Security & Trust co on apr 7, "16, $2,500 @ 

$5,000, interest to date on same $120.14; 

Frank Morrison, trustee 5,120 14 
Second refund to defense fund on loan for 

A. F. of L. office building, Frank meenenen 


GR. c-cctdcncceess ... 2,500 00 
A. F. of L., rent for the month of sept, "16, 
Frank Morrison, trustee... 880 00 
Reimbursement of amounts collected for office 
rent to the trustees of the A. F. of L., Frank 
I « 6 oe nneeeus cases annsevnd ___ 200 00 
te ict eda tasosmewae wenden kinds $36,681 75 
RECAPITULATION 
Cash balance on hand August 31, 1916. . $77,035 62 
Receipts for the month of September, 1916.. 49,006 61 
Wiiadinet sth ekebeebindencdaantet $126,042 23 
Expenses for the month of September, 1916... __ 36,681 75 
Cash balance on hand September 30, 1916........ $89,360 48 


STATEMENT 1101 












In general fund. $20,209 46 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


unions. . ‘ 69,151 02 






















Cash balance September 30, 1916 $89, 360 0 4 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund September 30, 1916 $69,151 02 
On account of office building loan from 
defense fund. $50,000 00 
Less two refunds to defense fund on loan 
for office building. . ‘ . §,000 00 
—— 45,000 00 


Balance of defense fund sepmater 30, 1916, includ- 

ing loan. . da cdhedeenedeessseenseenmee . $114,151 02 
In ane fund. ives<deoncsns hie wseeeee 20,209 46 
Balance on hand eptanher 30, 1916, including 

hie ockveurbednt asad cing atlas $134,360 48 
Cash balance on hand September 30, 1916. $89,360 48 
Gn account of office building loan from defense fund 45,000 00 


UAT TAPE EO 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F.of L. 








DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 





District No. 1.—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshirey 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Frank H. McCarthy, Patrick Duffy, Thos. F. 
McMahon, J. H. Powers. 


District No. Il.—Middle 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, 
Joseph M. Ritchie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary Scully, John A. Fiett, 
Cal Wyatt, John Barnfaldi, John F. Bollwark, Thomas H. 
Flynn, John L. Lewis, Alexander Marks, Joseph Minszewski, 
Henry Streifler, Luke B. Travers, William Tunstall. 


District No. IIIl.—Southern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, Mary Kelleher, Benj. F. McIntyre, James E. 
Roach. 


District No. IV.—-Central 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





















Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Sol Sont- 
heimer, John D. Chubbuck, P. J. Smith, S. Cupinski, Chas. 
Huggins, Richard Whennen, A. Wilson, John Olchon 


District No. V.—Northwestern 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, L.. V. Guye, Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Edward Cunningham 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown, 
Leopold Jost, Roy E. Peabody, C. O. Young. 

Porto Rico and Cuba—Santiago Iglesias. 




















Maerzen :: 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles_..... $1.50 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles... 1.75 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 


Chr. Heurich Brewing Company 


Senate :: 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 







Lager 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles_................ $1.75 
Bottle rebate... eit Sele 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PERFECT BREW 


“Das gute Bier” 


Se 


MONUMENTAL BREWING C0., - 


Baltimore, Md. 














A.E. Norton, lhe. 


4851 
Telephone Bryant ; 9: 


Steel 
Construction 


WW) 
@ 


105 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 








Royal Dutch 


West India Mail 


(Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst) 


New York and 
Amsterdam Service 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings for PORT DE 
PAIX, CAPE HAITI,GONAIVES, ST. MARC, 
PORT AU-PRINCE, PETIT GOAVE, AUX 
CAYES, AQUIN, JACMEL, CURACAO, 
PORTO CABELLO, LA GUAIRA, GUANTA, 
CUMANA, CARUPANO, TRINIDAD and 
PARAMARIBO. 


All Steamers .Have Superior Accommodation 
lfor Passengers ; quam 


FUNCH, EDYE @ CO., Agents * 
8-10 Bridge St., - New York, N. Y. 
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“Diamond Edge ts a Quality Pledge” 


TOOLS 
CUTLERY 


Used by Skilled Mechanics. For Sale by All Leading Hardware Dealers 


Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
“Diamond Edge is a Quality Pledge” 


Plasterers — Bricklayers 








Carpenters — Machinists 











Furness Withy | | J. BAUMGARTEN 
& SONS CO. 
Company 


Manufacturers of Seals, 
Rubber Stamps and 
Stamp Supplies 


®@ 





32 Broadway 1005 E Street N. W. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















BECK WITH-CHANDLER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


“— 


NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK 
201 Emmett Street 320 Fifth Avenue 





























'  C. & P. Phone 





Absolutely Fire Proof European Plan 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Cafe 
Rooms $1 up 


Hotel Raleigh 


In the Heart of the City 


Every Room an Outside Room 
All Modern Improvements 





a 


JOHN TJARKS, Proprietor 


HOLLIDAY AND FAYETTE STREETS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Mack Bros. 
Builders 








Salem Boston 
Massachusetts 














Telephone 179 Plaza 


M. P. Breslin @ Son 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Havana 
Segars 


402 East 64th Street NEW YORK 


Near First Avenue 
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HERRMANN, | 
AUKAM & CO. 





31 Thomas Street 
NEW YORK CITY 















Singer and Pentz Co. 


Equitable Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 












Bennett Hvoslef 
and Co. 





Ship Brokers 





18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


2 





411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





25 Years’ Work 
for ‘Labor 


That stands to the credit of the International 
Correspondence Schools—“the Working Man’s Uni. 
versity.” The 25th Anniversary, next ber, will 
be a notable event in the history of educational 
training, for the |. C. S. have bettered the positions 
and the earnings of tens of thousands of engineers, 
railroad and traction operators, miners, builders, 
plumbers, boilermakers, textile workers, draughts- 
men, laborers, and clerks. 








I. C. S. Instruction can better your position and 
raise your wages. You need every scrap of effi- 








W. A. BLEE, Pres. LEWIS PHILLIPS, Sec’y & Treas. 
The 


Springfield Breweries 


(Limited) 





Long Distance Telephones Nos. 194 and 225 


Springfield, Ohio 








War there will be a tremendous international strug- 
gle for trade and American workers will be put toa 
More severe test than ever before. Trained men 
will earn record-high wages; the untrained will be 
in an unenviable position. 


A letter or post card will pring, without obliga- 
tion, full information about I. S. methods of 
instruction, which are very simple. 


Seney you can acquire, for after the great European | 


Bex 7879 
International Correspondence 
Schools 


Scranton, Pa. | 




















AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 
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NORTON, LILLY @ CO. watines-contre! pidge Neworleans, La. 


ASENTS STEAMSHIP LINES F®°™ NEW YORK 


FOR- eee 
Direct to Australasia, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Mediterranean and Levant 


THE AMERICAN and AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal; also Via Cape of Good Hope 

New York direct to Ports in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; Fremantle, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton and Dundein. 

Through bills of lading issued for all important points in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Fiji Islands, Samoan Islands, New Caledonia, Thursday Island, and other islands i in Oceania 

“FEDERAL” and “SHIRE” LINES 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
Fortnightly direct service from Australia and New apes to Boston, New York and other Ports 
in the U.S. A. 
THE AMERICAN and MANCHURIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal and Cape of Good Hope 

Direct service to Vladivostok, also Aden, Singapore, Dalny, Port Arthur, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama, transshipping to all ports in the Red Sea, India, East 
Indies, China, Japan, Philippines and Straits Settlements. 

ATLANTIC-GULF-FAR EAST LINE 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 

From New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Port Tampa, Savannah and other ports in the South to 

Vladivostok and ports in China, Japan, the Philippines, and Straits Settlements. 
PANAMA-FAR EAST LINE 

REGULAR DIRECT SERVICE—Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal, Cape of Good Hope or 

otherwise. To Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan, and Vladivostok. 
NORTON LINES 

RIVER PLATE SERVICE—Fortnightly Sailings direct to Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Rosario, 
etc., and back to New York and Boston, calling at Brazil, the West Indies and Cuba if 
freight offers. 

BRAZIL SERVICE—Direct to all the principal ports in Brazil and back to New York. 

DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Archangel (Russia). 

DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Bordeaux (France). 

THE AMERICAN and AFRICAN LINE 

New York to Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth), East London, Port Natal 
(Durban), Delagoa Bay, Beira, Tamatave, Mauritius, Reunion. Through Bills of Lading 
are issued to Chinde, Inhambane, Bartholomew Diaz, Quilimane, Mozambique, Port 
Amelia, Ibo and Tungue. 

THE AMERICAN and INDIAN LINE 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. 

New York Direct to Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Rangoon, Calcutta, etc., and back to Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York. Cargo taken and Through Bills of Lading issued to and 
from all ports in the Red Sea, Ceylon and India. 

AMERICAN-LEVANT LINE, LIMITED 

Direct service to and from New York, Philadelphia and Levant, calling en route at ports in the 
Mediterranean, Levant and Black Sea, as inducements offer. 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE TRANSPORTS MARITIMES A VAPEUR—Regular service 
from New Orleans and Galveston to Marseilles and other Mediterranean Ports. 

CITY AND HALL LINES 
Joint Service 
Passenger Steamer Service from Liverpool to and from India, Egypt, etc. 
BRITISH AND COLONIAL LINE 
Passenger service from London direct to South and East African Ports. 








N. ¥. Loading Berths, Piers 1 and 2, Bush Docks, South Brooklyn 
ALSO GENERAL FORWARDERS . 

Consignments from interior points of the United States and Canada to our care promptly for- 
warded to all parts of the world. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED UNDER OUR OPEN POLICY AT LOWEST RATES 
Sailing Cards and Full Information Furnished on Application. 
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A 
ALL AMERICAN STEAMERS UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 
NEW YORK 

WHITE STAR LIN LIVERPOOL 


NEW YORK, 9 Broadway } f BOSTON. 84 State St. 
CHICAGO, 14 No. Dearborn St. | PHILADELPHIA, 1319 Walnut St. 
WASHINGTON, 1306 F St. N. W. COMPANY’S | ST. LOUIS, 11th & Locust Sts. 
J L 


MERICAN LINE “tyWecek 


MONTREAL, McGill & Notre Dame Sts. TORONTO, 41 King St. East 
SAN FRANCISCO, 319 Geary St. OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS, 121 So. 3d St. 
SEATTLE, 619 Second Ave. 

PITTSBURG, 339 Oliver Ave. 


WINNIPEG, 333 Main St. 
NEW ORLEANS, 219 St. Charles St. 























Houston Lines | | Coastwise Lumber & 
Direct service from New York to South America. Supply Company 


Landing Berth-Pier: 38 Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn; 
Montevideo; Buenos Aires; Bahia; Blanca and La WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Plata. 
Through bills of lading issued to all principal I l IMBER 


points in Uruguay and Argentine. 





Regular service from River Plate Ports to New OF ALL KIADS 

York. STEAMSHIP TRADE A SPECIALTY 
Direct service from New York to South and East 

Africa: Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Eliza- YARDS: 

beth), East London, Port Natal (Durban), Delagoa 

Bay and Beira. Foot Twenty-fourth Street, Brooklyn 


Through bills of lading issued to Knysna, Chinde, Phone, 2247 South 











Quillambane, Mozambique and other South and East 40 Beard Street, Brooklyn 
African Points. Phone, 305 Hamilton 
Shipments consigned to our care will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. OFFICE: 11 BROADWAY 
Marine Insurance effected at lowest rates. Phone, 6655 Rector 
For freight, passage, etc., apply to NIGHT CALLS: 
R. P. HOUSTON & CO. 5315 Sunset 6374 Bedford 5121 Midwood 
17 Battery Place (Whitehall Bidg.) 
16 Leadenhall St. N. Y. 16 Dale St. PHILADELPHIA 


London, Eng. Liverpool, Eng. 308 CHESTNUT STREET Phone, 833 Lombard 
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ECENTLY a motorist wrote to us saying 
that after three years’ service with TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL in his Hudson Roadster, he had not 
had occasion to grind valves or renew the piston 
tings, He found almost no wear, and his motor 


was clean and free from hard carbon. 














That man saved a considerable sum on his 
repair expense. You can save, too, by get- 
ting TEXACO MOTOR OIL, and you can 
effect a further economy by using TEXACO 
AUTO GASOLINE, the gas that gives more 
miles per gallon. 


Get them from any dealer displaying the 
TEXACO sign. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Distributing Points Everywhere 
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Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 


232-214 Main Street, Worcester 
Phone “Park 1560” 


1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 











BRAND 


LIO 








coxpenser, MILK 














F, W. DeVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 & 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


Made in Forty-Six Shades 
Coach, Car. Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials and Tools 
used by Painters. We have our own “ igh Standards” of 
ae | > - not actentes into competition with those manufactur- 
more attention to making goods to sell at low 
prices then they do to see how perfectly they can make 


Inferior Goods are Like Inferior and Underpaid Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 








81 New Street - - 





Nordenholt Corporation 


STEVEDORING 
and 
CONTRACTING 


New York 


Cable Address: Nordeste—Phone Broad, 2299 

















BEWARE OF 





Bogus and Imitation Labels 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
7 the American Federation of Labor and 

rganized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Price 






For Quality 
Reliability 
Uniformity 


Interest Yourself in Our Cements 











Boston Blacking Company —s£4St_cansainee, mass. 



















FOR RELIABLE 
MERCHANDISE AND LOW PRICES 
WE RECOMMEND 


ohm 


_—_——— 
Se 


Houghton & Dutton Co. 


Boston, Mass. § Roxbury, Mass. 


aes al 


The store that believes in 
Union Labor 




















H. L. MILLIGAN, Pres. and Gen’! Manager 
N. H. FAIRBANKS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
W. E. JOHNSON, Jr., Secretary 


The Fairbanks Company 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO PLATES 
2 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, VU. S. A. 
Cable Address: “SPRINGFOND” 
Lieber’s, Western Union and Private Codes 
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/itna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


ETNA COMPENSATION AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
calls attention to danxerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. .*. KA i 





Write for Aitna Booklets on Accident Prevention 


/Etna Life Insurance Company 
The Atna Accident and Liability Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















QWOVOOOOD Computing 


Tabulating 
Recording 
Company 











W. H. LUDEN 
Reading, Pa. 


509 Broad Street 


©OO00000 New York City 
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Che Brownell Zompany 


Maaufacturers of————————— 














* WILLIAM H. STEWART = “ 
President Eng ines, Boilers 


er Feed Water Heaters 
I. E. JONES 


General Manager and Tanks 
we 
L. C. ALCOKE 


Treasurer AND WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO 




















Oriental Navigation | | Dick's Original Balata Belt 


Company 


cnnituiiinidasiatedoams The Most Powerful and Durable 
New York to Havre—Bordeaux Driving Belt in the World 


TRY ONE AND PROVE THIS FOR 
Direct Service to France—Under VOURSELF 


Neutral Flag R. & J. DICK, Ltd., Passaic, N. J. 


Sailings from New York to Bordeaux 











S. S. Rawson, September 25; Plata, October 15; 





S. S. ‘*Avellaneda,” October 20th 


so. Mn Otoer i Centlivre Beer 


3 
$. S. “P. L M.’ 5, October 15th 


Leaving berth Pier “B” Erie Basin, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. >< 
« se 


For rates of freight and information apply to 


Oriental Navigation Co. 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK C. L. CENTLIVRE BREWING CO. 
Telephone Rector 6586 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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JOHN SIMMONS CO. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Pipe Fittings 
Valves and Supplies 
for Steam, Gas, 
Water and 
Oil 


Engineering 





104-110 CENTER ST., NEW YORK 








GREATER VALUE 

and BETTER 

SERVICE IN THE 
NEW 


S> WHITE 


See your wHITe 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


Vibrator and Rotary 
Shuttle Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. “"*S2Seo:s 
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The Employers’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Limited) OF LONDON 





The Original and Leading Liability [Insurance 
Company tn the World 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, Liability, 
Accident, Disability, Fidelity, Surety, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler and 
Fly Wheel Insurance 


Providing Absolute Protection and Unequalled 
Service 





SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
132 WATER STREET, BOSTON 








UPPERT\ When You Visit Baltimore 


'e BRPAVE.SOT E92"? sy Call 
Brown Taxi 


Mt. Vernon 1212 


Taxi Cabs and Touring 
Cars for Hire 





GARAGE 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 1123-29 CATHEDRAL STREET 


WOTELS- RESTAURANTS: GROCERS DEALERS BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ORDER BY NAM 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS Von. Si 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RUBBER cc 


BO STON, MASS. 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 








= PAy, 


N HEEL 









FO OSTER RU UBER o 


NI SHOE DEAL 
~ etfarecas &p 














THE SANITARY / ‘O.K."" ERASER 


includes an Ad Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber C. ovine and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and 


lasts longer. 
Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used. 
Price 10g. New Rubbers 5¢ 
” All Stationers. 
By ey Booklets free. 
The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. “ura. co., Syaacess, 5. Bee v. S.A. 
Makers of the famous Washburne “O. K.”* Paper 
Fasteners. 








P. J. NEE CO. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS 
743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets N. W. 
CASH OR CREDIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Pratt Chuck 
Company 
Frankfort - N. Y. 


Geo. P. SounGcen Epw.C.SounGcen Harry L. SoHNGEN 
President Sec’y & Treas. Asst. Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MALT 
Phone 124 
Office Cor. Fourth and High Streets 
HAMILTON, -_ - OHIO 








SCENIC 
REALTY 
COMPANY 


Scenic Temple, Cambridge 
Malden Auditorium, Malden 
Mystic Theatre Co. 

















T. HOGAN @ SONS 


(INCORPORATED) 





Stevedores and 
Contractors 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <> 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
3 Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which ad vertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconpD—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp— That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu— That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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HOSTER’S 


Gold Top 
That’s the Beer 


The Popular Bottied Beer 
of the Middle West 





Brewed Only From the Very 
Best Materials 





Address all Correspondence 


Hoster-ColumbusCompany, Inc. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Terre Haute Trust 
Company 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $600,000 
Total Resources - - - Over $4,500,000 





Officers 
JAMES S, ROYSE, President 
JOSHUA JUMP, Vice-President 
WALTER E. RAHEL, Secretary 
RAYMOND H. RHYAN, Asst. Secretary 
ROSCOE C. HARRIOTT, Asst. Secretary 


Directors 
FRED B, SMITH 
JOSHUA JUMP 


GEO. C. BUNTIN 
HOMER B, TALLEY 


DEMAS DEMING 
CHARLES MINSHALL 
W. W. PARSONS 
CLARENCE A. ROYSE 


CHARLES WHITCOMB JOHN COOK 
JAMES LUTHER JAS. S. ROYSE 
Commercial Banking 


4% Interest Paid on Deposits 
Third Oldest Trust Company in the State 

















Bossert Pressed 
Parts are Best 








THE BOSSERT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Pressed Metal Stampings 





Vamm- --« 


NEW YORK 

















Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


For all classes of blasting 


PLANTS: 


Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing points 
in all important consuming 
localities 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle 
and will lessen production costs. 
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a’ 
COEUR_DE JEANNETTE 
HOUBIGANT’ 
A perfume that bestows on woman 
the softer appeal of indefinable charm, 
almost infinitely illusive and magical. 
















At Dealers and our stores 
EXTRACT TOILET WATER TALCUM POWDER 
FACE POWDER SACHET AND SOAP SACHET ENVELOPES 
Sample sent on receipt of 20 cents 


ARK & TILFORD, 














The Home Confection 


The Crosby SWANSDOWN MARSHMALLOWS 
Company 








*10c Easy Opening Tins” 





SHEET METAL STAMPING 
Every boy, girl, woman, and man 


eal should eat good, pure, whole- 
some candy—which can 


be found in 


SWANSDOWN MARSHMALLOWS 











MADE BY 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. National Candy Company 
CHICAGO : ST.LOUIS 
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FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


—— BREWING ASSOCIATION 
> 











Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 


GLASS — MIRRORS — PAINTS — BRUSHES 


Please address your nearest jobbing point as follows: 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Hudson and bp ny Streets 
BOSTON, MASS.—99-103 Portland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL.—431-451 St. Clair St. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Broadway and Court Streets 
A O.—Corner Tenth and Spruce Streets 
INNEAPOLIS, MINN.—500-516 South Third St. 
DETROIT, MICH.—53-59 Larned Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—21-23 wy te, Tonia Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, 4 —101-103 Wood 
MILWAUKEE WE S.—486-496 Maerker Street 
er y oe sl Y.—Wilder Bldg., Majp and Ex- 


BA TIMORE. b MD. —310-12-14 West Pratt Street. 

CLEVELAND, O.—3849-3869 Hamilton Avenue. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—1101-1107 Howard Street. 
—, — NES, IA.—Corner East Fourth and Vine 


ST. PAUL MINN.—459-461 Jackson Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—56-60 West Alabama Street. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fifth and Wyandotte Streets. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Second Avenue and Twenty- 


ninth Street. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl Street. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Third Avenue and Dean Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch and 
Eleventh Streets. 
DAVENPORT, IA.—410-416 Scott Street. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—116-118 East Grand 


Avenue. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Girod and Commerce Streets. 
TOLEDO, O.—2410-2426 Albion Street. 
DENVER, COLO.—1745-1747 Arapahoe Street. 
MEMPHIS, a a —23 South Second Street. 
HIGH POINT, N 





An Explosive for Every 
Requirement 





€ Q 
ts ; awe 


Branch Offices and Distributing Magazines 
Located in Every Important Center 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 























JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


Have the Diamond 
Trade:Mark 





JENK! NS 





OOK for it on all Valves furnished under your specifications. 

Stands for valve service, for over fifty years of experience in ee... 
manufacture, for a reputation built upon a quality product, for valves 
proved to be superior by the great number of imitations offered. In 
bungalow or skyscraper; in homes, business buildings or industrial plants; 
for water supply, fire protection or heating—every valve requirement 
can be met with some Jenkins. Bros. Valve. Write for latest complete 


. catalogue. a 
Grr lite JENKINS BROS.) 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Men differ in nationality—in creeds—and  pelitton 
but on one point all men who know goo 


whiskey are 


united. Ask them the name of the finest whiskey in 


America and you will hear in deafening chorus— 


GOOD OLD I.W. 


Made of Nature's choicest grains; mellowed by age into 
a delicious, soft, smooth flavor that satisfies the palate 
and lingers in the mind. Just say, “Harper” when you 
order and you'll know WHY men who know good 
whiskey never disagree- 


Produced by Bernheim Distilling Co. 





PLASTER 
The W’ orld’sGreatest External Remedy 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 


When you need | 
a Pill 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINE3S8, IN- 
DICESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
—— \eonee ood, it has no 
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CLARK FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
Designed Particularly for MOTOR BOATS 


‘Transmits any amount of power at any apess with- 
out Vibration or Back Lash. 

Makes alquenent of engine and propeller shafts 
easy. Absolutely nothing to get out of order, 
The only flexible couplings that can be automati- 
cally lubricated while running. 

Bore, keyways and set screws to your specification. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


1. H. DEXTER CO, Inc. ~- ~- 27 Walker Street, New York 
Darling Bres., Ltd., Nontreal, Quebec, Can. Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, Wash, U. S. A. 























Hotel Sutter 
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It is often necessary to write a word or phrase 
exactly in the center of the paper. It is simple ° 
on the Z. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. Headquarters of American 
tet ety * Federation of Labor 

of sheets of paper and carbons at the sate time, $0 1915 Convention 

that the edges will all come even? 


Do you know how to “half-space” so that you can Rates $1.50 per day and up 


write in an extra letter and still have the work look 
well? A e : 
Do you know why the use of the Variable Line Spacer At junction of shopping and 
increases the life of the platen? . ° ° : 

Do you know what can be done with our Variable business districts 
Line Spacer that can not be done with any other? 
Do you know the best way to inserta sheet of paper? 
Do you know how to “front feed” envelopes? 


If you can not answer “yes” to all these Graton, 
it will pay you to send for the booklet—“ Zhe Silent 


Smith.” It’s yours for the asking. Drop a card to 
Sutter and K Sts. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company = : x cnee. Betws 
Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. SAN F R ANCISCO 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Full Line of Standard and Silent Models 

















RED STAR 


Yeast Co. 
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TheAmericanBottleCo. 


Manufacturers of 


Bottles for Beer, Water, Soda 
and all Carbonated 
Beverages 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS 














Established 1872 


G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


Customs Brokers 
and Shipping 
Agents 


Incorporated 1905 


Marine Insurance Brokers 


NEW YORK 





CHI AGO Case ADDRESS 

16° OConsumers Bldg. «wijdon” Chicago 
NEW YORK “Eshinder”’ New York 

8-10 Bridge Street “Obovoid” London 
LO*DON s “Desrborn”’ Liverp ol 

88 Leadenhall Street ‘““Yairon’ Paris 
LIVERPOOL 

17 James Street Case Copes Usep 
PARIS A. B.C, 4th & Sth Evition 

Cu. Vairon & Co. West. rn Union Pos:al 

34 Rue de P.radis Licber Scott Watkins 


Inter-American Steamship Co. 


Service between 
United States, Cuba, West 
Indies and Mexico 


Produce Fxchange 


Building NEW YORK 


Telephones 3600-3601 Broad 














Cable Address: “*TaBerNA-New York” 
Te.ephone: 6865-6 tioad 


Brady & Gioé, Inc. 


General Stevedores and 
Contractors 


Membership N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Membership N. Y. Maricime Association 


15-25 Whitchall Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: Pier 19, Foot Vine St 
Telephune: 3895 Varket 
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SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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25 YEARS OR LONGER! 
One reason for INVARIABLE QUALITY of AZEW AVTTER GOODS 
These “OLD RELIABLES have all been with us in CONTINUOUS SERVICE for 2S5YEARS or 
LONGER. and thus have earned the muth coveted “Golden Axe which each wears 
NEEN KUTTER TOOLS are ALWAYS and INVARIABLY GOOD. These men are constantly Inspecting 
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“I, X.L.”? Prime Cooking Oil ‘‘EMPIRE”’ Salad Oil 


This is a pure vegetable cooking fat especially A superior oil for salad Gratings and table use. 
prepared for the use of housewives, It is absolutely pure and as wholesome as the 
bakers, hotels and restaurants best Olive Oil and costs only about 





one-quarter as much 


BOOKLET OF RECIPES MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REFINERIES AT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS ST. LOUIS GRETNA, LA. 























The Great White Fleet 


Passenger and Freight Service to 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Central and South 
America 


Regular Sailings Every Week From 
New York and New Orleans 
Additional Freight Service from 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, 
Charleston, Galveston 


DIRECT TO CONNECTIONS 


Havana and Santiago de Cuba; Kingston, Port An- 4s pcm oa hg om “x Sud-Americana de 
tonio, and Jamaica Outports; Cristobal C. Z. and a : 0., acific Steam 
Bocas del Toro, Panama; Cartagena, Puerto Colom- Revigetien OR Er vt son Geom Fores ot Some 
bia and Santa Marta, Colombia; Port Limon, Costa points on Northern Railway. At PUERTO BAR- 
Rica and Ports of Guatemala, Honduras and British RIOS for Guatemala City and all Points on the 
Honduras. International Railways of Central America. 








Cruises of 15 to 24 days on magnificent white ships built expressly for tropical service. All outside 
rooms, many with private baths. Luxurious ala carte service on ships sailing from New York, but 
fare includes meals. Wireless a nw my on all ships. Rooms artificially cooled. 

Write for new booklet, ‘“‘Cruising the Caribbean,’’ a pirate book,about the Spanish Main. 





United Fruit Company 


75 State Street 17 Battery Place, New York Continental & Commercial Bank 630 Common Street 
Boston, Mass. 1254 Broadway, New York Building, Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. 
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Axton Fisher Tobacco Co. 


LOUISVILLE - - - - KY. 














United States and Brazil Lloyd Brazileiro 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 


Steamship Line of Neutral Steamers 
U.S. Mail Steamers Between New York and Brazilian Ports 
APPLY TO 


J.J. SLECHTA 


' General Agent, 17 State Street 
New York to Rio de Janeiro and Santos New York City 


Direct Fast Freight Service From 





Steamers Under The American Flag 
Steamers Equipped with Wireless 


Through Bills of Lading Issued Ki | & C 
to all South Brazil Ports Ins cy 0, 





For Rates and,Particulars Apply to Steamship Agents and Ship 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS Brokers 
GENT 
27 William Street New York hee ie 


Telephone 5014 Broad * 
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For Social Play HOYLE UP-TO-DATE Use Paine’s Trays 
ian? Renetitel art body, fo full THE OFFICIAL RULES per Duplicate fosiee qnd other én 
plicate games. ules with each se 
cushion finis pat — a ek. OF CARD GAMES _ eo 1% $5. ae — from your 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes iN STAMPS YEAR ealer or from us direc 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, CINCINNATI. U.S.A. 


NG, CARDS sn 
(Nines afb BICYCLE 
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HON. BRAND WHITLOCK 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BELGIUM, 


Says: 


BELIEVE ina philosophy that has 
no faith in the efficacy of force in 
making people good. It teaches that 

people get better and improve, not by the 
destructive processes of hatred and wrath, 
but by the constructive method of love and 
reason. It teaches that goodness comes 
from within, not from without, that you 
can not beat goodness into people, or give 


them a prescription for it, to be taken in 
doses, like medicine, but that they must 
generate it out of their own hearts; and it 
believes that if we will only make social 
and economic conditions that will give all 
men, instead of a few men, a chance to 
live, they will naturally and inevitably 


become good. It teaches that you can 
not make people good by law, nor by 
policemen’s clubs, nor by guns and bayo- 
nets, for it sees only hatred in these proc- 
esses, and it knows that ‘hatred ceaseth 
not by hatred; hatred ceaseth but by love.’”’ 
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Phone Broad 5737 


Maritime 
Transportation 


tA. 


(Incorporated) 


MEYER & BROWN 


te i 
A os a 37 So. William Street 
a P NEW YORK 


Brokers 


ue 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 











YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED Sanderson & Son 


INTO MONEY ret 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet 


Cc 
$ $ $ $ The Sineiiie Mitten ananeiainen 


siesta a " Company 
a7 We Sees Gee Gee os oe WEST INDIES ard SOUTH AMERICA 


money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the WILSON LINE—NEW YORK to HULL 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 36 Becatwey, - - NEW TORE 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 


vassin ong their friends durin 
Siti nctcemmeonse | | SOHN T. Clark & Son 
Stevedores 











Teleph w. § 234 ip i 
elep ONES ; 42 4 « Broac 





scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 
ete ¥ pF te 116 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


newsdealers 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 


1128 
American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a year 


A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 


Legislative Achievements of the American Federation of Labor 
Per copy, 5c; 100, $3,00. 


Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscurive Councim, American Federation of 


Nett IA wiatt, 





of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
| of Senate Lobby Investigation 
By Exscutive Counc, American Federation of 


Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
By Exscutive Counc, American Federation of 


The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 
and Aspirations 
By Samus. Gompsgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade bey To Be Smashed Again 
By Samus. GompPERs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samus. GomPgerRs 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samus. GompEers 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By Samus. GompPgRS 
Eight Hours—The Workers and the Eight-Hour Workday and 
the Shorter Workday—Its Philosophy 
By Samuet Gompgrs. Per copy, 5c; 100, $3.00. 
The Eight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
and Influences 
By Samus. GompErs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By SamugL GoMpPERs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5_cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samus. GompErs. 
cents; 100, 00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna - 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuNCAN 
Sogo of, rt of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
e Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18, 1913 
By G. W. PERKINS 
Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By Samus. GomMPERS 
Dissenting Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in tne Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 
History of Trade Unions 
Dy Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America. By ae 
McGutrg. 
100, $5.00 
reece | of Trade Unions 
y Dyer D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
By OO, $9.00 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 


The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Groros 
E. McNemu.. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 

100, $4.00 


The Economic and Social Importance of the. Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Gsorce Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemusgt Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Fran K. Fosrsr. 
cents; 100, $4.00 


Trade Union + 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MacArrnur. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 


50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Gsorcge E. McNenw. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 
50 cents, 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Fes Swinton; with “Economic Conferences’’ by 
WirL..1AM SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. 
—_— Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
me ~~ ro . _ en 
of an Investigation an apart a Com- 
nary Sod | eports o! TO 


mmittee; R cers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Buarr. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by bg MacArruor, P. H. SHet- 
VIN and . Hemuinc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented. to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 


tempt ngs 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Council 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, November 
8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the Com- 
mittee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. Per'cony, 25 cents; dozen, 
$2.00; 100, $15.00 
Books and other publications on Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects furnished at publishers’ rates. 
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/SWEET-ORR. 


| OVERALLS and PANTS. | 





REGISTEREO 
u. 8. 
PATENT OFFICE 


‘Fit mostmoniortably - _ Out wearal others: 
Look for the name Sweet-Orr onthe buttons 








to Your Home and Family! 


E want every working man in the United States to understand that our 

Stamps and Coupons offer a twofold benefit to labor of all kinds. 

Not only are 4a Premiums a tremendously important economy to the 
families of working men but, in many instances, entire communities are existing 
on the payrolls of factories whose total output is purchased by us. 


@The average capitalist is satisfied when he secures a 5% rate on his idle money. $108,000,000, 
the amount placed in the homes of American working men every year through the use of Trading 
Stamps and Coupons, is 5% on an investment of $2,160,000,000 per year. 


@The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. alone is now plac‘ng in the homes of American people more 
than $6,000,000 a year in merchandise. In the past fifteen years we have given back to women and 
men, who buy the every-day necessities of life, more than $15,000,000 in premium merchandise. 
We have paid directly to working men for labor about $16,666,000. Does this mean anything to 
American labor? We believe it does! 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


2 WEST 45th STREET GEO. B. CALDWELL, President NEW YORK citTr 








‘“ THAT ENLISTS ATTENTION 
If it is ENGRAVIN AND COMMANDS ADMIRATION 
Made of UR tacilities for perfect and prompt execution are such that the 
Paper difference between “engraved” and “engraved by Andrews” 


is considerably in YOUR favor both in cost and quality, 
You Can Write us for prices and samples of our work. 





Get it at R. P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY 
Andrews” 727+29+3! Thirteenth Street + + WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Everybody Can Afford E Electric Light 





HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
le is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 


r a. 
| | 
| T 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
: 2 
| ! 
| | 


brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 

cheapest. lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 

Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Eledric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


ich cnnenitientuiaictiahiapnateinbenigninincinshennseianmesininsiitel 

















